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I. DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


From the very beginning religious liberty has been a central concern of the World 
Council of Churches. This is quite natural for an organization which brings together 
churches whose life and witness depend on religious liberty. Defense and promotion of 
religious liberty have become part of the mandate of the Council. 


In fact for understandable reasons in the particular historical context in which the 
Council was born religious liberty was considered the main component of human rights 
for which the Council had special responsibility. Both the International Missionary 
Council and the WCC were active in the discussions. A joint declaration by these two 
bodies was the basis on which the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(CCIA) lobbied within the UN system on the formulation of the provision on religious 
liberty in the Universal Declaration on Human Rights. The first draft of the Universal 
Declaration said: 


‘‘There shall be freedom of conscience and belief and of private and public 
religious worship:’ 


It was then redrafted as follows, mainly as a result of the work of the CCIA: 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or belief and freedom either alone or in 
community with others and in public or private to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching practice, worship and observance?’ 


The fundamental elements of religious liberty, as understood by the WCC are clearly 
stated in the Declaration on the topic by the First Assembly of the WCC in Amsterdam 
in 1948. However, over the years in the elaboration of these elements, one can notice an 
evolution in thinking, taking into account historical and political changes, the 
experience of the churches, the diversity of situations in which the churches live as well 
as new developments and trends. Thus the progressive evolution in the ecumenical 
understanding of religious liberty has been augmented and refined by the variety of 
concrete experiences of member churches. 


It has been clearly recognized that religious liberty cannot be divorced from other 
aspects of human rights; and that the church is not credible if it struggles for its own 
rights isolated from a concern for all rights of all people. No religious community 
should plead for its own religious liberty without active respect and reverence for the 
faith and basic human rights of others. 


This issue of the CCIA Background Information deals with only some major con- 
siderations in the current debate on religious liberty. These considerations are of con- 
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siderable significance in the current discussions on religious liberty within the churches 
and outside including the inter-governmental system. They formed the theme of the 
meeting of the Human Rights Advisory Group of the CCIA held in June 1987. 


With the adoption of the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, by the UN General 
Assembly in 1981, the United Nations proclaimed that it was essential ‘‘to promote 
understanding, tolerance and respect in matters relating to freedom of religion and 
belief’’ and resolved to ‘‘adopt all necessary measures for the speedy elimination of such 
intolerance in all its forms and manifestations and to prevent and combat discrimina- 
tion on the ground of religion or belief”’. 


In March 1986, the Commission on Human Rights of the UN adopted a resolution 
in which it stated that it was ‘‘seriously concerned by frequent, reliable reports from all 
parts of the world which reveal that, because of governmental actions, universal 
implementation of the Declaration has not yet been achieved’’ and in which it decided, 
in view of incidents and governmental actions inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Declaration ‘‘... to appoint for one year a special rapporteur to examine such incidents 
and actions and to recommend remedial measures, including ... the promotion of a 
dialogue between communities of religion or belief, and their Governments’’. Mr. 
Angelo Vidal d’Almeida Ribero was appointed Special Rapporteur. His mandate was 
extended by the Commission on Human Rights in 1987. 


In the discussions prior to the adoption of the resolution at the Commission on 
Human Rights, the CCIA pointed out that ‘‘questions related to intolerance based on 
religion are different in nature from violations such as torture, disappearances or sum- 
mary executions. In the case of the latter, the WCC has repeatedly called for exposure 
and unreserved condemnation. In order to combat religious discrimination a different 
kind of approach will achieve more long-standing results. Such an approach should 
enable and promote tolerance and be positive and constructive, rather than denun- 
ciatory. The Commission should seek means by which dialogue may be promoted 
between religious communities and their governments, as well as among religious com- 
munities themselves?’ 


The Report by Mrs. Elizabeth Odio Benito, Special Rapporteur on ‘‘Study of the 
current dismensions of the problems of intolerance and of discrimination on grounds of 
religion or belief’’ along with the first report by Mr. Angelo Vidal d’Almeida Ribeiro 
provided the basis for the reeommendation by the Commission on Human Rights to 
take steps for a binding international instrument. 


Mr. Bertie Ramcharan, Special Assistant, UN Human Rights Centre, Geneva, 
Switzerland, examines in detail the current discussions on the issues involved in setting 
a universal standard of religious liberty. 


The issue of ‘‘Religious Witness and Practice in Political and Social Life as an 
Element of Religious Liberty’’ was raised among other matters in the Study Paper on 
Religious Liberty, prepared by the CCIA in 1981. It pointed out-that there are situations 
and problems encountered by Christians and people of other faiths in countries 
struggling for liberation and self-determination. And again in other societies, with 
varied political systems and social backgrounds which grossly violate basic human 
rights, an increasing number of churches and Christians have become actively involved 
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in struggles for justice and human rights based on their sincere understanding of the 
gospel of Christ, although governments usually regard them as purely political 
activities. 


Such engagement by churches has intensified in the last decade with active participa- 
tion in struggles for liberation, justice and human dignity. In fact the new process of the 
WCC on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation has as one of its basic assumptions, 
the conviction that such engagement should not be just one of the activities of the 
church but part of the confession of faith. This has definite implications in political and 
social life. This is a matter on which there could be differences in understanding and 
experience among various churches depending on their tradition, historical 
circumstances and the actual socio-political situation in which they are. Perhaps even 
more important is the understanding governments have about the social and political 
engagement of the churches as part of their religious liberty. The general tendency on 
the part of the governments is to adopt much narrower attitude towards religious liberty 
and this has led to intolerance and discrimination. 


Dr. Theo van Boven, Moderator of the CCIA, analyzes in depth the issues involved 
in this important area and makes valuable suggestions for further work. 


There is generally an impression of an increasing role played by religions in conflict 
situations. Any study by churches on the role of religion in conflicts has to be done with 
a spirit of self-criticism in view of the role Christianity has played historically. Any 
reflection on the subject should also deal with the resources religions can offer for 
resolving conflicts and should point to the challenges of living together in multi- 
religious societies and building pluralistic communities. In a preliminary outline 
prepared on the subjects, the CCIA identified some of the ways in which religion plays a 
role in conflicts: 


— Religion as acomponent of nationalism 

— Religious factors exacerbating tensions or conflicts whose root causes are socio- 
political and economic 

— Religious factors and sentiments being deliberately used to heighten tensions 

— Religious notions of state transforming political institutions and leading to conflicts 

— Religious fanaticism or fundamentalism influencing state policies. 


In his paper, Mr. Gabriel Habib, General Secretary of the Middle East Council of 
Churches, explores the issues related to religious revivalism and the misuse of religious 
sentiments. 


The Reports of the Human Rights Advisory Group on the above topics along with 
the recommendations are also included in this Background Information. Some of the 
documents referred to are given as Appendices. 


We hope readers of this issue of the Background Information will find it useful at 
this important stage of discussions on the topic within the churches and in the UN 
system. 


Ninan Koshy | 
December 1987 Director 


II. TOWARDS A UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


by Bertie Ramcharan 


The promotion and defence of religious liberty is one of the pressing items on the 
international agenda and will require priority attention in the future. At the same time 
this is a topic of great complexity and one which would require sophistication in seeking 
to develop future strategies at the international level. In the present paper we shall try to 
look briefly at existing universal standards, some of the problems that arose in drafting 
those standards, problems being experienced in the exercise of religious liberty and at 
the response of the United Nations to those problems with a view, finally to asking some 
questions which would seem pertinent to the future development of universal standards 
on religious liberty. 


I. Existing Standards 


To begin with, one may note the standards which are already available, namely 
Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which provides for freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, freedom to change one’s religion and freedom to 
manifest one’s religion. After the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, Article 18 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights provided 
for guarantees of freedom of thought, conscience or religion, recognizes the right to 
have or to adopt a religion, the freedom to manifest religion and provided for protection 
against coercion which has the effect of impairing the freedom to have or to adopt 
religion. Article 13, paragraph 3 of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights deals with the liberty of parents or guardians to ensure the religious and 
moral education of their children in conformity with their own convictions. 


The basis laid down by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the two 
International Covenants was further built upon by the Declaration on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief whose 
adoption was widely acclaimed by the international community in 1981. The Declara- 
tion seeks to protect freedom of thought, conscience or religion and especially the 
freedom to have and to manifest religion. Article 2, paragraph 2 contains a definition of 
intolerance and discrimination which reads as follows: 


‘*For the purposes of the present Declaration, the expression ‘intolerance and 
discrimination based on religion or belief’ means any distinction, exclusion, 
restriction or preference based on religion or belief and having as its purpose or 
as its effect nullification or impairment of the recognition, enjoyment or 
exercise of human rights and fundamental freedoms on an equal basis?’ 


Article 3 of the Declaration condemns discrimination in this field while Article 4 
calls upon all States to take effective measures to prevent and eliminate discrimination. 
It also calls for all efforts to be undertaken to enact or to rescind legislation having a 
discriminatory effect or tending towards intolerance. The need for adequate national 
legislation in this domain is referred to in Article 7 of the Declaration. 


It isimportant to take account of some of the issues which arose in the drafting of the 
Declaration. Three of them may be singled out for examination, namely, the right to 
change religion, the introduction of the phrase ‘‘whatever belief’’, and the definition of 
religious freedom. During the drafting of the Declaration, even up to the last moment 
when the Commission on Human Rights sent its draft to the General Assembly through 
the Economic and Social Council in 1981, discord remained in the Commission on two 
issues, the Islamic States asserted that they could not accept the guarantee of an 
individual’s right to change religion, while several socialist states complained of the lack 
of explicit recognition of atheistic and non-theistic rights equal to those of the religious- 
ly faithful. As a result when the draft Declaration was finalized in the General Assembly, 
the reference in the Commission’s draft to the freedom to adopt or to change religion 
was deleted and the freedom to have religion was inserted with a savings clause that 
nothing stated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was to be diminished by 
the new Declaration. In order to accommodate the views of the socialist states, the 
Declaration as finally adopted refers to freedom of religion or ‘‘whatever belief’’. It may 
be noted finally that the spines as adopted contains no definition of words _—_ as 

‘‘religion’’, ‘“‘practice’’ or ‘‘observance’’. 


There thus seem to have been a downward thrust in the drafting process: whereas the 
Universal Declaration referred to the freedom to change religion or belief, the Covenant 
referred to the freedom to have and adopt religion, while the Declaration refers only to 
the freedom to have and to manifest religion. One would also need to take account of the 
role played by the Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights’ Working Group 
which drafted the Declaration. Both the personality and the nationality of Justice Dieye 
played a critical role in getting a draft through the Commission. The late Justice Dieye 
was a forceful man, and coming from Senegal, it was difficult for those inclined to 
procrastinate in the drafting of the Declaration to prevail. It would be fair to say that but 
for the contribution of the late Justice Dieye, the course of the drafting process in the 
Commission might have been quite different. 


One may also note in the contemporary context the rise of fundamentalist attitudes 
in various religions and the impact that this is having upon the attitudes of governments. 
How such attitudes would affect the positions that important governments take towards 
the drafting of new instruments on religious liberty is a point that cannot be kept out of 
consideration. 


HH, The Implementation of Existing Standards 


Having referred briefly to the existing standards, issues which arose in their drafting, 
and some current developments which may be kept in mind, we may now refer briefly to 
the processes by which the existing standards are being promoted and implemented at 
the present time. We may note in this regard four sets of actors: governments, churches, — 
non-governmental organizations and international organizations. Many governments 
are promoting and disseminating the 1981 Declaration and trying to promote inter-faith 
dialogue in their respective countries. Church groups, nationally or internationally, 
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such as the World Council of Churches, are also undertaking action to promote inter- 
faith dialogue and to disseminate the 1981 Declaration widely. International organiza- 
tions for their part, are engaged in the dissemination of the 1981 Declaration, the study 
of issues arising in the implementation of religious liberty, the organization of seminars, 
public debate about problem situations in organs such as the Commission on Human 
Rights and its Sub-Commission, and the undertaking of fact-finding and diplomatic 
intercession through special rapporteurs such as Mr. A.D. Ribeiro, Special Rapporteur 
of the Commission on Human Rights. 


II. Problems being Faced 


In contemplating future international standards in this domain, it would be essential 
to bear in mind the problems which are being encountered with a view to tailoring the 
new standards to respond to those problems. In an address delivered in 1977 — for 
example — the former General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. Philip 
Potter, identified problems such as the following: harrassment, imprisonment and 
deprivation of rights of Christians who have identified themselves with persons denied 
their rights; Christians imprisoned, tortured and killed because of the exercise of their 
religious belief for the poor and the oppressed — liberation theologians. Another study 
on religious liberty done with the WCC referred to problems arising in countries in 
radical social transformation, in countries launched on a process of secularization; in 
countries struggling for self-determination and liberation such as South Africa; 
countries which violate human rights, where church personnel are involved in defending 
human rights. Reference was also made to the complicity of some parts of the church 
with local establishments in some instances. Religious revivalism and fundamentalist 
movements have also been referred to and countries where national aspirations are 
framed in religious terms have also been identified for attention. 


If one examines the report submitted by the Special Rapporteur Ribeiro to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights in 1987, one sees him identifying problems such as the follow- 
ing: legislative discrimination; campaigns for the forced assimilation of religious 
minorities; intransigent attitudes of one religion to another; and economic and social 
factors which lead to problems in this sphere. Special Rapporteur Ribeiro found 
problems being encountered with regard to each of the following freedoms: 


— to have, to manifest and to practice religious belief; 

— toestablish and maintain appropriate charitable institutions; 

— tomake, acquire and use to an adequate extent the necessary articles and materials 
related to the rights and customs of a particular religion; 

— to write, issue and disseminate religious publications; 

— to teach religion or belief in places suitable for this purpose; 

— to solicit and receive voluntary financial and other contributions; 

— totrain, join and elect or designate appropriate leaders; 

— to observe days of rest; 

— toestablish and maintain communications with individuals and communities. 


The right to life, liberty and security of person was being violated on religious 
grounds; so was freedom of movement and freedom of opinion and expression. The 
right to bring up children in accordance with religious belief was being flaunted and 
forms of discrimination which Special Rapporteur Ribeiro identified included the 
denial of the right to judicial protection or to employment, health and housing on 
religious grounds. 
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It would be critical that any future drafting exercise be characterized by greater 
specificity rather than repeating the generalizations which have had to be employed 
hitherto. In this context problems being encountered, in our respectful submission, have 
to be carefully studied in any future attempt to draft standards for the promotion of 
religious liberty. 


IV. The Future Activities of the Special Rapporteur of the Commission on 
Human Rights 


If one thinks about the options available to the Special Rapporteur of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Ribeiro, one could envisage him, while being mindful of the existing inter- 
national standards, to lay stress on: 


— Minimum elements of a national protecting system for freedom of religion; 

— Types of problems being encountered globally; 

— Successful models of national action reported to the Special Rapporteur; 

— Possible additional models of national action to promote tolerance and to deal with 
problems encountered; 

— Dialogue and conciliation: Contacts with government representatives; 

— Discrete urgent action undertaken; 

— Grave situations to which attention is drawn; 

— Situations in respect of which the Special Rapporteur expresses concern; 

— Elements for further standard-setting; 

— Further international/regional exchanges of views through conferences, seminars, 
regional exchanges; 

— Recommendations to relevant UN bodies such as Commission, Sub-Commission, 
Human Rights Committee. 


V. The Role of the Sub-Commission 


The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, building upon its last work which culminated in the Krishnaswami study, 
has in recent years, examined information on recent developments in this area; looked at 
factual problems being encountered; and initiated a recent study prepared by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Odio Benito. That study is currently under consideration in the Sub- 
Commission. 


If one tries to project a future role for the Sub-Commission in this domain, one 
could envisage the Sub-Commission undertaking a comparative study of legislation 
and jurisprudence dealing with religious liberty with a view to distilling normative 
statements which might be useful in a future instrument. One could also envisage the 
Sub-Commission identifying normative propositions by distillation from problems be- 
ing encountered at the present time. The systematic distillation of possible normative 
elements for inclusion in a future instrument would seem to be one of the important 
contributions which the Sub-Commission can make as a body of independent experts 
dealing with human rights matters. 


VE Towards a Universal Standard of Religious Liberty 


We may assume that the quest for a further international instrument does not look 
towards an International Declaration but rather a Convention on religious liberty. In 
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this regard, we may note that both the Special Rapporteurs of the Commission and the 
Sub-Commission have expressed themselves in favour of a Convention. Mr. Ribeiro, for 
example, is of the view that in order to strengthen the guarantee for securing respect for 
the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion, it would be advisable to start 
work on the elaboration of an International Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief. Governments 
should therefore begin this process through negotiations in the appropriate inter- 
national forums. Mrs. Odio Benito likewise is of the view that the unquestionably 
binding force of the commitments entered into by States parties to a Convention, the 
necessary submission of reports, the establishment of specialized committees to con- 
sider the reports and the extent of the implementation of the Convention are all good 
reasons for proposing that the international community should continue its work to 
adopt in the short term a Convention to eliminate all forms of intolerance and 
discrimination in religious liberty. 


In looking to the drafting of a new instrument we believe that three sets of issues 
should be borne in mind: In so far as the substantive content of future norms is con- 
cerned, we would need to ask ‘‘what substantive issues raised in the drafting of the 
Declaration are likely to recur in the drafting of a Convention and will it be easy to over- 
come substantive difficulties in an instrument designed to contain precise legal obliga- 
tion?’’ It may also be relevant to ask to what extent we are sufficiently aware of the issues 
to be covered in a future Convention or whether one should perhaps wait for a while to 
see the range of problems identified by the Special Rapporteur of the Commission on 
Human Rights? It might be considered wise to let the Rapporteur function for a while, 
to see the factual materials that he presents to the Commission on Human Rights over a 
few years and then, armed with a better idea of the problems being encountered, to go 
into a drafting exercise mindful of all problems. 


A question which seems to us to be critical is: assuming a Convention were to be 
adopted and there would be a supervisory body along the lines of the Human Rights 
Committee made up of experts from different regions, can the international supervision 
of norms on religious liberty be entrusted to a political/diplomatic body made up of 
theists and atheists who in short will supervise the application of a future Convention? 


In so far as the implementation mechanisms of a future Convention are concerned, 
one may envisage: reporting, complaints, fact-finding, conciliation, dialogue and 
education. There are some pertinent questions which arise here also, for example, 
should reporting be by governments alone or should churches and NGOs be allowed to 
submit reports? Bearing in mind the complexity of inter-faith relations would it be wise 
to provide for complaints procedures in a future Convention? Should governments 
have a role in conciliation and inter-faith dialogue or should this be left to the churches? 
Can governments be assigned a role in the educational sector? These and many other 
issues would need to be thought through before work is begun on an International Con- 
vention on religious liberty. 


VII. Concluding Observations 


In the immediate future, it would seem advisable to undertake solid preparatory 
work including the following: 


1. Aseries of regional consultations could be organized on issues arising in the applica- 
tion of the 1981 Declaration. 
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Some inter-faith meetings could be organized on issues arising in the implementa- 
tion of the 1981 Declaration. 


A comprehensive compendium of national legislation could be assembled and 
carefully analysed and compared with the 1981 Declaration. 


A comprehensive survey of comparative jurisprudence could likewise be prepared 
and compared with the 1981 Declaration. 


Aneffort could be made to distill issues for consideration in a future Convention so 
as to respond to problems identified by the Special Rapporteur of the Commission. 


A phase of technical consideration of various issues by qualified experts might be 
envisaged before work on a Convention is actually launched. The Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities might be able to make 
a useful input as an existing organ of qualified experts. 
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Ill. RELIGIOUS WITNESS AND PRACTICE 
IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 
AS AN ELEMENT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


by Theo.van Boven 


‘*So for the church, politics is not only a reflection of what is, but a continuous 
struggle for what ought to be. Or to put it differently: politics is not only the act of the 
possible, for the Christian it is the expression of our belief that we expect the coming of 
the Lord”’ (Allan Boesak, Address in Toronto, Ontario, Canada on 12 May 1983.) 


1. Introductory Questions 


When the CCIA Commission met in Les Avants in October 1986 it identified 
Religious Liberty as a theme which should be studied further. It lifted up a number of 
issues which deserved particular attention. One of these issues was identified in the 
following terms: ‘‘Particular attention should be paid to the implications of religious 
witness and religious practice in political and social life as an essential element of 
religious liberty’’. It was noted in this connection that the distinction between religious 
practice and political. action posed complicated problems. I will now share some 
thoughts with you about these problems. 


For a long time Religious Liberty was considered a cornerstone of all human rights. 
Study of the history of the promotion and protection of human rights in the European 
context makes it clear that early guarantees were given to people who professed another 
faith than the religion officially adhered to by their sovereign rulers, thus making an 
exception to the principle ‘‘cuius regio, eius religio’’. These guarantees were laid down in 
treaties as early as in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was the type of society, 
and I refer to the European context, which was dominated by Christianity. Religion was 
at that time in Europe a predominant factor of public and social life as it still is in various 
contemporary societies. Also international law evolved from a society which was made 
up of an exclusive group of ‘‘Christian nations’’. Gradually, the European nations who 
had called themselves ‘‘Christian’’ accepted as members of their community other 
nations such as China, the Ottoman Empire and Japan who were not Christian but had 
to conform themselves to what was considered as standards of civilization. The notion 
of ‘‘civilized’’ nations was introduced. This did not mean that nations that considered 
themselves as ‘‘Christian’’ or ‘‘civilized’’ behaved in a Christian or civilized manner. 
Let us recall the brutalities and inhumanities committed by these nations in the periods 
of the First and Second World Wars. In fact, the Charter of the United Nations no more 
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mentions the terms ‘‘civilization’’. In order to belong to the community of nations, the 
UN Charter requires that states are ‘‘peace-loving’’. One may question, however, 
whether nations conform to that requirement. 


It is sometimes claimed that human rights have a divine origin. When the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was drawn up in 1948 certain countries like Brazil and the 
Netherlands proposed to include a phrase in the preambule to the effect that ‘‘man was 
created in the image of God’’. This proposal provoked a long discussion. The French 
representative René Cassin who questioned the wisdom of including such a phrase ina 
secular document, wondered whether a United Nations Assembly should decide on the 
existence of God. This convinced the proponents of the idea not to insist on their 
proposal. However, similar notions often dominated also the discussion on religious 
liberty in international gatherings. Is religious liberty a very special right because, as it 
was put by certain representatives from Christian and Islamic countries, it is a sacred - 
right of transcendental nature, it deals with the bond between God and the human 
person. Is it therefore superior to other human rights? Is religious liberty the corner- 
stone of allhumanrights? Anyway, in the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, a major human rights treaty of the United Nations, freedom of religion or belief 
is listed among those rights and freedoms which may not be derogated from, even in 
times of public emergency (Article 4). There it falls in the same category as other rights 
relating to the protection of integrity of human life, in particular the right not to be sub- 
jected to torture or inhuman or degrading treatment, the prohibition of slavery, and the 
right to life. According to United Nations standards, religious liberty is considered:as a 
very fundamental right. 


In astatement Philip Potter delivered in Amsterdam in March 1977 on the theme of 
‘*Religious Liberty in Ecumenical Perspective’’ he said, ‘‘Just as theology was long con- 
sidered the ‘Queen of the Sciences’, religious liberty was in the early years of the World 
Council of Churches a sort of ‘Prince of Human Rights’?’ He mentioned three reasons 
for this. First, ecumenical concern for human rights emerged earliest from the 
missionary stream of the Christian tradition. Out of its experience, a most urgent con- 
cern was to remove barriers to the propagation of the Gospel and thus the freedom of the 
individual to hold and change one’s faith, to express it in worship and practice, to teach 
and persuade others, and to decide on the religious education of one’s children was of 
central importance. As a second reason Philip Potter said that much of the ecumenical 
action on human rights was focussed on establishing international standards through 
the United Nations. It was therefore natural to assume that the greatest expertise of the 
WCC was in the field of religious liberty. And thirdly, there was a juridical, 
philosophical and theological orientation in which religious liberty was considered the 
cornerstone of the entire edifice of human rights. One did not limit one’s concern 
exclusively to religious freedom, but when one engaged in efforts to establish and 
protect other essential rights, it was in order that full religious liberty could exist. As 
Philip Potter explained, this reflected very much the original thinking in the World 
Council. Other human rights were largely considered in the light of the importance of 
religious liberty. I will revert to this because in later years there has been a considerable 
shift in orientation and emphasis in the ecumenical approach to religious liberty and 
human rights. 


In the Statement on Religious Liberty adopted by the Third Assembly of the WCC 


(New Delhi, 1961), we read: ‘‘Holding a distinctive Christian basis for religious liberty, 
we regard this right as fundamental for men everywhere’’. And it was also explained in 
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the New Delhi Statement: ‘‘Christians see religious liberty as a consequence of God’s 
creative work, of his redemption of man in Christ, and his calling of men into his service. 
God’s redemptive dealing with men is not coercive. Accordingly human attempts by 
legal enactment or by pressure of social custom to coerce or to eliminate faith are viola- 
tions of the fundamental ways of God with men. The freedom which God has given in 
Christ implies a free response to God’s love and the responsibility to serve fellow-men at 
the point of deepest need’’. 


However, while the WCC has over the years explained and professed that religious 
liberty has a distinctive Christian basis, it does not mean that religious liberty should be 
seen as exclusively a Christian concern or for that matter religious liberty should be an 
exclusive Christian claim or a Christian privilege. 


2. The Content and Definition of Religious Liberty 


In the Study Paper on Religious Liberty prepared by the CCIA in 1980, more in 
particular in Section IV containing guiding principles for ecumenical reflection and 
action, we find the following statement: ‘‘The content and definition of religious 
liberty will vary with different cultures and ideologies, and with theological presup- 
positions of different churches and religions’’. This point came already up in the course 
of the present session. When we deal with religious liberty we cannot ignore that there is 
a great variety of views on the concept of religion. As Christians we are inclined to think 
in terms of the organized church, but this is not necessarily the view others have on the 
concept of religion. Let me just cite some Asian voices I found in records of debates of 
the United Nations. These voices are not those of experts on religion. They are the voices 
of diplomats and politicians, but we should not ignore them. A Chinese representative 
said in 1962 in the United Nations: ‘“.. there were beliefs such as Confucianism which 
were not really religious although they might have religious overtones. They should be 
protected equally with religion’’. A delegate of Ceylon (Sri Lanka) pointed out in 1960 
that, being a Buddhist, he did not belong to any religion, since Buddhism, for its 
followers, was not a religion but a way of life. In the same debate a delegate of India 
noticed that the discussion so far has been in the light of Western thought. No thought 
was given to the possibility that the concepts being discussed might not meet the 
requirements of other philosophies. He further said that in the Hindu religion, for 
example, atheism was a religious concept. These were voices in the early sixties in the 
United Nations. But if one reads the records of the most recent session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights one comes across voices of the indigenous peoples. They were 
not heard in 1960 or in earlier years, but now indigenous persons and organizations do 
come to the UN. They state quite clearly that many of our presuppositions about 
religion are not shared by them. They relate religion to land, to respect for life, to respect 
for nature, respect for the other. They cannot identify themselves with the traditional 
concepts and notions of religion. But also in the world of Islam and within Christianity 
we have a great deal of different traditions, different emphases and different outlooks. 


In certain parts of Christianity there is more emphasis on liturgy and worship, in 
other churches the emphasis is on the written word, on the gospel. Certain confessions 
have a much stronger missionary tradition than others. Certain churches may be 
flourishing and living within the walls of the church, whereas other confessions 
permeate into the whole of society. When we deal with the subject of witness and 
practice in political and social life as an element of religious liberty, this orientation and 
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this theme constitute for certain churches or certain confessions a much more important 
part of their religious reality and religious life than for others. We have to take that into 
account that this aspect of religious liberty does not carry the same weight for all 
religions and all churches. 


The Study Paper on Religious Liberty (see Section III) also outlines the various con- 
texts in which religion is functioning. Churches are functioning in accordance with their 
teaching, tradition and practice in countries undergoing radical social transformation, 
including a total secularisation of state and society (para. 3.1). There are situations and 
problems encountered by Christians and people of other faiths in countries struggling 
for liberation and self-determination (para. 3.2). And again in other societies, with 
varied political systems and social backgrounds which grossly violate basic human 
rights, an increasing number of churches and Christians have become actively involved 
in struggles for justice and human rights based on their sincere understanding of the 
Gospel of Christ, although governments usually regard these as purely political 
activities (para. 3.3). The Study Paper also refers to the complicity of some churches and 
religious communities with the economic, political and ideological structures (para. 
3.4). Therefore, we are not only faced with different teachings, different doctrines, 
different practices on the part of religions and within religions, we are also aware of the 
different contexts of societies in which religion and church find themselves. The 
Christian religion may be in some societies in a minority position vis-a-vis other 
religions, it may function as part of a traditional Christian society or it is trying to live in 
accordance with the gospel in an atheist society. But we cannot ignore the nature and the 
context of different societies. 


3. The Orientation of the World Council of Churches 


It is clear that in statements on religious liberty from the early days of the WCC 
(Amsterdam, 1948, Evanston, 1954 and to a certain extent New Delhi, 1961), the United 
Nations was a frame of reference. Certain texts adopted by the UN, in particular Article 
18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, were in fact the result of work done by 
the World Council of Churches. Fred Nolde and Charles Malik brought together the 
church background and the diplomatic background. It was largely due to their activities 
that certain texts and certain standards on religious liberty were drawn up and accepted 
by the United Nations. They stressed the importance of the right to change religion or 
belief and they were instrumental in spelling out religious manifestations in terms of 
worship, teaching, practice and observance. Similar texts were later included in the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. it was also largely discussed what 
the concepts of religion and belief are meaning. Particularly the notion of belief was 
somewhat unclear. In this respect the French text, which refers to ‘‘conviction’’ and not 
to ‘‘croyance’’, makes it clear that the phrase ‘‘religion or belief’’ also includes non- 
religious and philosophical convictions. There can be no doubt that also atheism and 
non-theistic convictions are covered by the term ‘‘religion or belief”’. 


Another element which has to be taken into account and which was also proposed in 
1948 by the WCC, is the distinction between the internal aspects of religious freedom 
and the external manifestations. With the internal aspects is meant the realm of the 
mind and of conscience. It is clear that the internal aspects of religious freedom must not 
be subject to coercion or to limitations. However, when we refer to the external 
manifestations, they may come into conflict with other human rights or with the 
religious freedoms of other people. The scope of legitimate and admissible limitations 
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on religious manifestations cannot be defined in abstracto. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights follow- 
ing as we said a moment ago proposals of the WCC, distinguish four types of external 
manifestations: worship, teaching, practice and observance. It was particularly in the 
New Delhi statement that the WCC expanded on these four manifestations. Since the 
question of religious practice is a special part of today’s presentation we are well advised 
to listen to the relevant passage of New Delhi: ‘‘(Freedom to manifest religion or belief) 
includes freedom to practise religion or belief whether by performance of acts of mercy 
or by the expression in word or deed of the implications of belief in social, economic and 
political matters, both domestic and international’’. This indeed is a very important 
aspect of religious freedom, at least in the hearts and minds of many Christians and in 
their understanding of the prescriptions of the gospel. 


In more recent years the WCC elaborated new perspectives and new orientations on 
human rights and religious liberty. These new perspectives and these new orientations 
laid much emphasis on Christian responsibility and human solidarity. The WCC came 
also to the insight that religious liberty cannot be separated from other human rights. 
Special privileges and exclusive claims by the church were rejected. These new insights 
were the result of an intensive process of consultation and reflection and of involving 
broader constituencies including the grassroots of societies in this process. I had the 
privilege of participating in 1974 in the consultation in Sankt Polten on Human Rights 
and Christian Responsibility. That consultation was not only attended by church 
representatives and other people from East and West, but also by persons from Latin 
America and other regions who had immediate experience with struggles for justice and 
human rights in their own societies. These persons did not fail to have an impact on the 
approach of the WCC towards human rights and religious liberty. The report of Sankt 
Polten consultation declared: ‘‘The WCC has frequently declared that religious liberty 
is a basic human right. This right is required so that the full responsibilities of Christian 
faith may be undertaken. This right is not a privilege or an exclusive freedom for the 
church. Human solidarity demands that we should be aware of the interrelatedness of 
all rights including the rights of those of other faiths or no faiths... the right to religious 
liberty exists in order to serve the community according to the commands of the 
Gospel’’. The Nairobi Assembly in 1975 heavily relied on the insights which were 
articulated in Sankt Polten. There it was stated: ‘‘The Gospel leads us to become ever 
more active in identifying and rectifying violations of human rights in our own societies, 
and to enter into new forms of ecumenical solidarity with Christians elsewhere who are 
similarly engaged. It leads us into the struggle of the poor and the oppressed both within 
and outside the Church as they seek to achieve their full human rights, and frees us to 
work together with people of other faiths or ideologies who share with us a common 
concern for human dignity’’ (Section V, para. 12). In Sankt Pélten and in Nairobi as well 
as in later years the WCC has constantly emphasised the interrelatedness of all human 
rights. Religious liberty was taken in the perspective of the overall concept of human 
rights. It now looks in 1987, at least in the United Nations, that there is a sort of return 
to a separate treatment of religious freedom. At this session of the Human Rights 
Advisory Group reference was already made to two reports of Rapporteurs of the 
United Nations, Madame Odio Benito from Costa Rica and Mr. Ribeiro from Portugal. 
We face now the question whether the ecumenical agenda should copy in this respect the 
United Nations’ agenda? We have seen that in the early years of the United Nations the 
work of the WCC was closely related to the work of the UN. Now in 1987 we notice that 
the UN is moving towards the elaboration of a convention on religious freedom and 
tolerance. This we cannot ignore but at the same time we would be well advised to take to 
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heart the words spoken by our CCIA Director Ninan Koshy when he addressed the 1986 
Session of the UN Commission on Human Rights. He quite rightly stated that issues of 
religious liberty and incidents relating to violations of religious liberty cannot be treated 
in the same manner as other serious violations of human rights such as practices of 
torture, executions and disappearances. Religious intolerance and ethnic and religious 
conflicts cannot just be treated in the same manner as other types of violations of 
human rights. This was partly also the thrust of the presentation of Mr. Ramcharan at 
this session. If we would do further work on the question of religious liberty in the 
months and years to come, it might be advisable to look again into the Study Paper on 
Religious Liberty of 1980 and in particular the guiding principles for ecumenical 
reflection and action included in that Study Paper. They should be again on our agenda. 
Let me remind you some of these guiding principles. It is stated there that the struggle 
for religious liberty is inseparable from the struggle of human rights as a whole (para. 
4.1). Religious liberty should never be used as a pretext to claim privileges which are not 
due to all sectors of society (para. 4.3). The issue of religious liberty itself should not be 
used or misused for political ends. The increasing use by governments of religious liber- 
ty issue as a propaganda weapon against other states has led to an increasing politiciza- 
tion of understanding and discussion of this issue (para. 4.7). We are still witnessing 
these dangers which were so aptly identified in 1980. Religious liberty includes the 
possibility of joining with other confessions and religions for purposes of cooperating 
in struggles for justice, peace, solidarity with the poor and oppressed, and other areas of 
common service. Such mutual collaboration will itself increase the liberty of the 
partners in service (para. 4.9). 


4. Models of Religious Witness and Practice in Political and Social Life and their 
Legal Implications 


The United Nations adopted in 1981 the Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination based on Religion or Belief. In some 
respects the Declaration constitutes rather a reduction than an enlargement of existing 
standards. The freedom to change one’s religion or belief is no more explicitly included 
in the Declaration. Also the notion of religious practice, as it was understood by the 
WCC earlier at New Delhi, is conspicuously absent in the Declaration. The types of 
manifestations covered by Article 6 of the Declaration mainly belong, as it seems to me, 
to the internal functioning of religious organizations and the internal structures of 
religion rather than to questions of translating the implications of religion or belief in 
public and social life. As a representative of the Netherlands in UN human rights organs 
I have made consistent efforts that religious practice be adequately covered in the text 
but in later years that element did not receive sufficient support. We may wonder 
whether it is realistic to expect that the inter-state community would accept religious 
witness and practice in social and political life as a part of religious freedom. 


Should religious motivation be recognised as deserving special status and special 
treatment? We will revert to this complex question in a moment. There are of course 
within the Christian church and among Christians different models of religious witness 
and practice. Mother Theresa is definitely motivated by deep religious convictions when 
she acts as a charity worker among the poor. However, she works within the existing 
structures of societies and it appears that her work will remain marginal. Or to take the . 
other extreme, a priest who is a freedom fighter and has decided to take up arms and use 
violence may also be motivated by strong religious convictions. We see individual 
persons or groups who make different choices and sacrifices in their desire to work for 
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justice on the ground of strong religious (or political) motivations. For the church as an 
institution it becomes much more difficult. We may agree that it is not desirable for the 
church to identify itself with a political party or to take the shape of a political party. But 
the church may also have to make choices which have political implications. The church 
is not a neutral institution in as much as the Gospel is not a neutral message. The church 
may also act as a protector as it does in various situations. For instance in Chile the 
Catholic Church protects the Vicariat de la Solidaridad and in El Salvador the Socorro 
Juridico is protected by the church. What is then the dividing line between religious 
freedom, or the implications of religious freedom, and other freedoms such as freedom 
of expression and freedom of association? This is legally relevant because in many 
national laws and in international law freedom of religion or belief is still considered as 
a special human right which would warrant extra protection. 


It seems to me that this complex question should be approached from the 
perspective of the interdependence and interrelatedness of human rights including 
religious liberty. But this question still poses a great deal of problems. For instance, the 
other day it was mentioned that a judge in the United States refused to accept the 
religious motivations of the sanctuary movement. When listening to this case I 
wondered whether it would be fair and legitimate if those who on the basis of their 
religious convictions provide sanctuary or a safe place to refugees or to illegal 
immigrants, would be put in a more advantageous position than others who would do 
the same work but who would not claim religious motivations. Are the latter not entitled 
to the same rights we are claiming for the sanctuary movement on the basis of religious 
liberty? Or to put it differently, should the sanctuary movement make its claims on the 
basis of principles of justice and human rights or on the basis of the legitimate exercise 
of freedom of religion? I think these are the types of issues we may have to discuss. I 
have no immediate answers, but I tend to believe more and more that, as the WCC has 
stated on many occasions, religious liberty should not be invoked in order to claim 
privileges or advantages which are not due to all sectors of society. This may also require 
that we have to reappraise our own positions and that we have not only to challenge the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities but also to challenge ourselves. 
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IV. MISUSE OF RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS, 
RELIGION IN CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


by Gabriel Habib 


INTRODUCTION 


The topic assigned to me is a very difficult and complex one. As you realize, it re- 
quires political and theological expertise I do not have. Therefore, all I can do is raise, in 
a somewhat superficial manner, some of the issues involved hoping that our collective 
experience would help initiate a process of discussion and further study. 


The topic is not only difficult because of its multifaceted character, but also because 
it requires the use of terminology that may have different meaning in different places 
depending upon our theological traditions and our societies. It also is loaded with 
emotion, because we live in situations of conflict where religious sentiments play a 
significant role — in fact — in facing questions of life and death. 


Emotion can sometimes affect rational approaches and historical analyses and 
colour the conclusions we draw from them. I am also bound to look at the topic from 
within a Middle Eastern context, a situation which I know relatively more than others, 
where religion during the last fifteen years has played a very crucial role in politics, in 
shaping and reshaping societies, and in defining peoples’ identities. 


h. RELIGIOUS REVIVALISM — A WORLDWIDE PHENOMENON 


From the discussions we have had already, we certainly have realized that what we are 
facing here is no longer an exclusively Middle Eastern phenomenon. It is becoming a 
worldwide phenomenon. In many parts of the world, religion and particularly religious 
revivalism are playing an increasingly determinant role in society and politics. They are 
challenging the very basis of pluralism and secular society as we have lived them within 
the framework of the modern nation-state. However, when we approach this subject we 
should, in my opinion, do so with humility. We need to face the modern phenomenon of 
revivalism in Christianity or other religions, even in its extremist or fanatic form, witha 
sense of repentance and self-criticism. From our Christian history we know that inter- 
vention by imperial powers and philosophics have led Christians and churches to adopt 
attitudes of intolerance, discrimination and inquisition. Some of these attitudes have 
also led to mutual massacres. In the Middle East for example, it is important that we 
remember the history of the Crusades which was also a war between the Western 
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Christians and Middle Eastern Orthodox Christianity. Crusaders supposedly came to 
rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the Saracones, the Muslims. At the same time, they 
found themselves massacring Eastern Christians whom they considered heretics and 
therefore non-persons. 


Moreover, when we look at revivalism, especially in other religions, we should do so 
with a serious sense of realism. This should enable us to perceive not only the negative 
aspects of religious revivalism and its possible destructive impact on society, but also its 
positive challenges. Perhaps some of these challenges will enable us to review the 
assumptions and criteria of modern pluralistic society. And, in dialogue with these 
revivalist movements, we could discover trends that could lead to a better society — a 
society that could draw on the various positive spiritual heritages of the different 
religions with a view to finding common ethical ground for living together in mutual 
respect, justice and peace. This should be the objective of our analysis of the religious 
revivalist phenomena, and therefore the aim of the exercise we are attempting during this 
meeting. 


Il. WHAT IS HAPPENING? 


In the ongoing worldwide religious revivalism two trends can be discerned. Here I 
am not going to deal with the issue of religion and politics in general, although this is a 
very important subject, both from a theological and political point of view. I shall only 
deal with those aspects of religious revivalism that are generating tensions today 
between communities and challenging the basis of society. 


The first of the two trends appears as a movement against secular humanism, 
perceived as stemming from and rooted in Western Christian culture. A colleague said 
yesterday, that the most important achievement in human history has been to affirm the 
value of the human being intrinsically, and therefore independently from trans- 
cendental values. This is precisely what is being rejected or challenged by the revivalist 
movements on the ground that the human being without God and reasons without faith 
are propositions that are not acceptable by the three monotheistic religions. Once a Jew 
was asked in a TV programme in London whether he believed in God. His answer was: 
‘“A Jew can be with God or against God, but never without God’’. The human being is 
thus understood in relation to, and not independently from, the Creator. Religious 
revivalism considers that the emancipation of the human being from God pursued by 
the Renaissance and the Western humanist movement led people, under the impact of 
some philosophies, to separate the human being from God and to replace God with the 
human being. Further, it led to the elimination of God altogether in materialist 
philosophy and atheism. Spiritual power and divine rule were replaced in the humanist 
movement by human power and human rule, finally leading to a secular society without 
God. 


Consequently, this trend of revivalism claims that the humanist movement — and 
behind it Western secularized Christianity — are the cause of the prevailing spiritual 
crises in the world. Furthermore, it considers that all ideologies modern man has 
promoted have failed to solve the vital issues of the survival of humanity and creation, 
and of justice and peace in the world. 


Therefore, for this trend of revivalism it is imperative that God becomes again the 
centre of life and the ruling power in society and history. This is not to be simply the 
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result of a theoretical theological exercise but a reality that should be fulfilled through 
new political structures, laws and moral rules. 


It is important to remember that there has always been in the ecumenical movement 
an appeal for a theological renewal that should restore the unity between God and the 
human being that was broken by extreme secularism and atheism. This renewal is neither 
a revival of the image of a ‘‘police God’’ which prevailed in the West before the 
Renaissance, nor a resort to a ‘“‘death of God theology”’ to liberate the human being 
from a certain oppressive divine power. It is a reaffirmation that all human beings have 
been created in the image of God and as such they are all free and bear the seeds of 
divinity. Therefore the value of the human being is measured not independently, but in 
relation to the Creator. There is a covenant with the creation which makes all people 
equal before God regardless of their belief, race or colour. This preceded the covenant 
with Abraham and the chosen people. In the new religious revivalist movement, it is the 
covenant with Abraham and the prophets which is given priority. Therefore human be- 
ings are chosen by God for distinctive missions and their value is dependent on their 
response to God’s call or on their belief in Him. Therefore, while the objectives of the 
new religious revivalist movement are not fully justifiable since they risk discrimination 
between people, they nevertheless challenge any system that does not take into central 
consideration God’s power over humanity and history. 


A second trend in religious revivalism that could be the logical consequence of the 
first, is one that challenges the European model of nationalism, its concept of nation- 
state and the pluralistic egalitarian society it sought to create. The concept of nation- 
state is criticized and rejected because it is seen as having been brought from Europe to 
other peoples and countries by an alienated intelligentsia who studied in European 
educational centres and by colonialism. The European model of nation-state is 
challenged also because it has failed to solve the fundamental questions of identity and 
rights which many ethnic, cultural and religious groups are still facing. Illustrations of 
this can be found in Australia, in the United States of America, in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and practically everywhere. In the Middle East, specifically, nationalism did not 
fully solve the problems of minorities. In certain cases, it even marginalized them 
further. 


HI. SECULAR OR ETHNO-RELIGIOUS NATION OR STATE 


Of course, these criticisms of the European modei of nationalism or nation-state are 
shared by many people in the world. But there are two particular challenges posed by the 
revivalist movement that need to be examined further. 


Modern nationalism or the modern nation-state, as we know it, did two things: first, 
it separated state from religion, or political power from religious power; second, it 
recognized individuals in society as being equal, regardless of their ethnic or religious 
background or affiliation. . 


In the Middle East, as almost everywhere in the world, Christians had no major 
problems with these modern developments. This kind of social and political set-up 
became increasingly acceptable since the fall of Byzantium when Christians started to © 
live as minorities or marginalized communities. This acceptance was simply the result of 
pragmatic political changes. These developments were also considered as rooted in the 
biblical understanding of the relation between Christ and Ceasar and the pauline 
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universalist vision of the Cosmic Christ in whom there are no Greeks, Jews or Arabs. 
Accordingly, human beings may be different in their belief but are all equal as citizens of 
the state. This corresponds also to the Christian vision that the world is potentially one 
community in Christ. Those who do not know Christ will still have equal opportunity to 
believe in Him and therefore they will be judged according to their own laws. For these 
reasons Christians have been receptive to modern nationalism, i.e. the separation of 
church and state, and the equality of individuals. 


Today, as has been said, humanism and nationalism are radically challenged by 
religious revivalism everywhere. Because Christians have been receptive to these modern 
developments, this challenge is bound to have anti-Christian overtones. The non- 
Christian revivalist movements consider that modern secular developments are rooted 
in the Christian vision of the human being and society. Therefore, Christianity is con- 
sidered the root of the predominant culture in the world where oppressive colonialism 
and imperialism developed. It is very important to underline here that a Western-type of 
Christian revivalism called ‘‘evangelical’’ is also challenging modern secular society, 
and more particularly the mainline churches in the West who supposedly have permitted 
society to be shaped at the expense of the community of faith. 


There are three types of religious revivalism I consider important for us to examine. 
They, more than others, are affecting our present ecumenical vision and action in the 
world and causing tensions between communities. But first I think we should be 
cautious in considering religious revivalism in itself as a source of conflict and 
discrimination. Some might go even further and consider religion per se a source of 
social discrimination and conflict. Assuming that we do not want to take these extreme 
stands, we will have however, during this meeting or in the future, to discern what is 
legitimate in religious revivalism and what constitutes the misuse or abuse of religion. 
Obviously, we also will have to see how to cope with the negative consequences which 
even legitimate revival is sometimes bound to have in national life and relations between 
communities. 


When we refer to the Church or the Christian community, we normally do not use 
the term ‘‘revival’’, but speak of ‘‘renewal’’. However legitimate this renewal may be 
from a biblical and theological point of view, it can also have negative consequences due 
to selfish, exclusivist or judgemental attitudes that some Christians may take. Therefore, 
we have to discern the aggressive misuse of religions for narrowly political or selfish 
purposes and deal with its destructive consequences. 


III. a. Israeli Judaism 


For Jews, modern Israel is a revived expression of Judaism that took the form of a 
political ideology: Zionism. For this reason we understand the Israeli State and 
Zionism to have religious significance for Jews in the world. Israel and Zionism rejected 
the European model of nationalism on the grounds that it provided no place for people 
with particular cultural and ethnic characteristics who want to remain distinctively 
identified. This is why Israel opposes the potentially nationalist Middle East, and con- 
sequently seeks to influence the region in a manner that would establish nations and 
societies similar to itself, ie. shaped on ethnocentric or religious bases. Otherwise it 
would fear to remain a ghetto in a secular Middle East environment. 
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If we look back to the records of the dialogue established by the World Council of 
Churches with the World Jewish Congress, we will find references to very important 
literature related to the Israeli concept of society that Israel also is promoting and pro- 
jecting through its support of ethnic or religious minorities. In 1974-1975 two important 
consultations were held: one on the concept of ‘‘community of communities’’, and 
another on the ‘‘concept of power’’. Also interesting is the outcome of a conference held 
in New York in 1975 under the theme ‘‘Auschwitz, beginning of a new era’’. A series of 
topics discussed there — society, philosophy, politics, theology — were all put into that 
‘“After-Auschwitz’’ concept. 


The Middle Eastern countries are based on constitutions largely influenced by 
British or French law. They are modern nation-states even though their societies are not 
secular. For Israel, these states should be reorganized as ethnocentric or religious com- 
munities. Israel, however, may claim that its state-system and its society are secular, but 
this is true only to the extent that many Israelis hold that they do not believe in God. In 
actual fact, what makes the States Jewish is the promise of and the relation to the 
particular land of Palestine. Thus, the State of Israel is based on an ethnocentric con- 
cept of the Jewish people undergirded by a particularist religious idea. In this Jewish 
exclusivist state non-Jews have no identity, do not exist or if they do, exist on a different 
and ‘‘lower’’ level. 


III. b. Islamic Revivalism 


The Muslim revivalist movements over the last few years helped by the sudden 
emergence in the seventies of the economic power of many Islamic states, have sought to 
liberate Islam from colonialism and the alienating effects of Western secularism. For 
example, the Iranian Islamic Revolution is meant for exportation, and some would hold 
that this movement could spread all over, including the Soviet Central Asian Republics, 
threatening the USSR from within. The Libyan Islamic tendency is to support liberation 
movements presenting Islam the way it was as its origin, not only areligious and spiritual 
movement, but also very much a political one. Saudi Arabia supports Islamic 
missionary revival and Islamic society. 


Revivalist Islam also rejects the European nation-state concept on the ground that 
Islam does not separate religion from state and the individual has no significant 
existence independently from God and the community of believers in the same God. 
Hence, society should not be based on humanistic criteria and laws elaborated by the 
“‘demos’’, the people, as is the case in modern democracy. Society should be based on 
the sharia, the holy law, stemming from the Koran given by God. The People of the 
Book, i.e. Jews and Christians are respected and protected as long as they live peacefully 
within the Islamic society, the Dar Al-Islam or the abode of Islam. Nevertheless, they are 
not considered as fully equal citizens. They live there as protégés, ‘‘dhimmis’’, and 
Muslims are under a divine obligation to protect them. It is a divine law and not ahuman 
law that compels Muslims to protect non-Muslims. Perfect as this may be from a 
spiritual point of view, it does not provide any protection against human weakness and 
imperfection. Muslims, like Christians, can at times be disobedient to God and 
imperfect in their faith — ‘‘God I believe, but help my unbelief’’. Islamic revivalists, 
therefore, call for a return to a religious society which despite Islamic revivalism 
inclusive of other races and cultures, could also be to a certain extent exclusivist of other 
religions. 
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We thus see that in both Islam and Judaism there are major tendencies each for their 
own reasons, trying to change the secular society inherited from Europe into a society 
based on ethno-centricity in the case of Israeli-Judaism and religious law in the case of 
the Islam. Therefore both Judaism and Islam are addressing challenges to those 
theological presuppositions of universalism that have brought Christians to accept the 
current nation-state model. 


III. c. The Western ‘‘Evangelical’’ movements 


These movements generate today from within the Western secularized society. We 
know their attempt to re-emphasize the transcendental, the sovereignty of God over the 
human being and the creation, all of which — according to these movements — has been 
minimized by the mainline churches and the ecumenical movement. They claim that due 
importance is no longer given to the transcendental. God is proclaimed dead and the 
human being without God is seeking to master history and creation. 


In their reaction to secularism, these movements frequently adopt opposite extreme 
conservative theologies and political ideologies. These tendencies uproot believers from 
their community and from history as if Jesus Christ were not incarnate. Extreme 
variants of these movements are the premillenialists and dispensationalists who 
elaborated an ‘‘Armageddon theology’’ or a ‘‘Zionist Christian doctrine’ focusing on 
the State of Israel as the fulfillment of prophecies. Their mission has a direct anti- 
communist orientation and is significantly determined by fear of the Soviet Union and 
the Arabs whom they consider as being the anti-Christ. In many places in the world, 
these movements project a distorted image of Christianity, provoking violent reactions 
from other religions. In the case of the Middle East, this is very significantly harming 
local Christianity, dividing it further and weakening its witness. We have examples like 
the TV station in Southern Lebanon heavily exploiting the American population’s 
ignorance of the existence of Christians in the Middle East in order to justify support for 
its mission which, for us, is an alienating anti-mission. 


IV. MISUSE OF RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS AS A CAUSE OF TENSIONS 


In the light of these developments, we can discern some theological factors inherent 
to the revivalist movements and other external factors whose use or misuse constitute 
causes of tensions. 


IV. a. International theological factors 


One such trend is to recentre life and power in God instead of the human being. 
Therefore, going from extreme humanism which killed God to extreme theocracy which 
reduces the value of or even kills the human being. This tension between God and 
mankind was solved when God and man were reconciled through the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ as the result of God’s love to humanity and creation. The dichotomy 
between God and the human being that resulted later in history from humanist 
philosophy and secularist theology has been challenged by the Eastern Christian 
concept of theosis, i.e. a ‘‘God in man’’ or ‘‘man in God’”’ theology rooted in the reality 
of the incarnation. 


Another trend is the emergence of an exclusivist and particularist image of God for 
each religious community or ethnic group. The consciousness of the common God to all 
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people and nations is no longer clear. Each community has its own God superior to 
other gods. The notion of the common God of the Revelation as the source of unity 
between different peoples and nations is no more alive in the minds of the extremist 
revivalists. God is rather used to justify divisions and conflicts. It is from here that 
pseudo-religious wars take off. A president of a Middle Eastern country said ‘‘What we 
are facing now in the area is a war of prophets’’. In fact, what we have is a war of gods. 
This may be felt not only in the Middle East, but also in many other places in the world. 


Then we have the notion of election as meaning superiority. Instead of understand- 
ing election as royal priesthood or as being chosen to be humble servants, the definition 
goes in a totally opposite direction that leads to conflicts and tensions. For example, the 
concept of the chosen people in Israeli political ethics seems to mean ‘‘superior’’ rights 
for the Jewish people over other peoples or communities in society. The concept of 
Islam as being the best nation ‘‘umma’’ given to mankind also seems to mean, in fanatic 
circles, superiority of rights and responsibility over other peoples in society including 
the ‘‘People of the Book’’ who are protected by divine law. 


Non-theological factors may be behind this emphasis on superiority. In Islam and in 
Judaism this could be a reaction caused by an historical inferiority complex with regard 
to prevailing Western culture rooted in Christianity and for centuries dominating the 
world through colonialism and mission. Thus, the message is that those religions are 
also important for the salvation of the human being. They are at least equal to 
Christianity, if not superior to it. 


In Christianity there are also tendencies to understand election to mean superiority 
of race or culture. South Africa is a case in point. The superiority of one confession 
within the Christian family is the case of Protestants versus Catholics in Northern 
Ireland. Similarly, the case of ‘‘evangelicals’’ versus ‘‘ecumenical’’. Forgotten are the 
words of John the Baptist: ‘“.. do not presume to say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham 
for our father’. I tell you that God can make children for Abraham out of these stones 
here’ (Mt. 3:9). 


Therefore the image of an exclusivist God as the direct ruler over history and society 
coupled with an ideological misconception of election as means of superiority is giving 
each community a sense of divine right superior to and even in contradiction with what 
is universally called “human right’. Leaders in Israel, for example, would say 
Palestinians may have some rights, but that these are only human rights declared by the 
United Nations and international law. They are the outcome of human efforts, while the 
Israeli people has a divine right over Palestine, therefore superior to any other claim over 
the same land. You may remember Menachem Begin saying: ‘‘Nobody can tell me 
whether I can stay or not in Judea and Samaria. This right is given to me by God, the 
father of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’’. Muslims would proclaim the superiority of their 
divine right over even the ‘‘People of the Book”’ who are recognized to be related to the 
same God of the revelation. White South Africans claim divine right over blacks. And 
neo-Evangelicals are by divine right fighting anti-Christ represented by the secularist, 
the materialist, the communist and the Arabs. 


IV. b. External factors 


Having referred to some of the international theological sources of conflict and 
tension from within the revivalist movement, let me also remind you that there are out- 
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side powers which use or misuse those movements for selfish political or strategic ends. 
Some international powers tended during the last decade to exacerbate already existing 
tensions in many places of the world, particularly in the Middle East. They encouraged 
people to be more religious and more fanatic believing that through these sentiments 
masses will become less vulnerable to secularism, materialist ideologies and com- 
munism. 


We also have those who wanted to sell weapons and therefore needed to fuel and 
nurture tensions and conflicts in order to maintain their markets and increase demands 
for arms. Religious sentiments were easy to manipulate towards this end. 


Moreover, some Western Christians, imbued by ‘‘Armageddon ideologies’’ are pro- 
claiming or propagating the belief that a nuclear holocaust is soon to take place in the 
Middle East as a fulfillment of prophecies and for the salvation in particular of the 
‘‘born again’’ and the ‘‘remnant of Israel’’. For these believers the escalation of 
conflicts and tensions, and the proliferation of nuclear weaponry is not necessarily a 
negative phenomenon. To the contrary, it may mean an effective way of fighting the 
anti-Christ (the Arabs and the Soviets) and accelerating the process of salvation. 


V. ETHICAL CONSEQUENCES 


All this leads us to the following ethical consequences: 
V.a. Might makes right 


People tend to believe that their rights can legitimately be obtained through the 
exertion of power and violence. It is believed that power generates right even at the 
expense of the other’s right of existence. In this respect God becomes an unquestioned 
power that justifies right at all cost. 


V.b. ‘‘Fait accompli’’ instead of negotiation 


There is also a tendency to legitimize through the use of power the creation of 
situations of fait accompli at the expense of other’s integrity, freedom or security. This 
tendency replaces the willingness to negotiate situations of common rights, common 
freedom or common security with other people who are supposed to be equal in 
humanity. 


V. c. Elimination instead of dialogue 


This becomes justifiable when the other is considered an obstacle to the assertion of 
one’s self, one’s identity of ones community. Consequently, the norm becomes elimina- 
tion instead of dialogue. 


V.d. Fear and hatred 


It seems increasingly natural for the extremists in the revivalist movements or for 
those who exploit them, to seek to mobilize the masses with ideologies of fear that keep 
alive in the minds of people memories of persecutions, massacres, and holocausts. This 
strategy generates strong sentiments of hatred and a powerful will to revenge or to wage 
holy war against those who are considered obstacles to the assertion of one’s communal 
identity or religion. 
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These ethical trends, unfortunately, create among people tendencies to use worldly 
power and reason instead of the power of the Holy Spirit and the power of the heart that 
is love. For Christians the only way that destroys all barriers and establishes justice and 
peace between people is ultimately love that respects the other as equal in God’s creation 
and that makes people able to repent and forgive. Remember what Jesus told Judas 
when he was urging him to go to the Temple and convince the Sanhedrin of his cause: 
‘*Judas, do not use your mind, use your heart’’. This is the way Jesus Christ showed us 
when he refused the sword and used his heart. 


Of course, the extremist tendencies in religious revivalism would consider political 
powerlessness and love as leading people to suicide and not to self-assertion. In our 
understanding, Jesus’ example shows that if we opt for the power of the Spirit and love 
we will become like the salt and the leaven. We will be able to accept sacrifice and even 
physical death for the sake of our spiritual survival in God’s Kingdom and the salvation 
of all through Christ’s Resurrection. This logic of the heart is no more visibly operative 
in the prevailing extremist revivalist movements. 


VI. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


We are witnessing today as a result of religious revivalism in the Middle East and in 
many other parts of the world: 


1) A return to the sacred over and against the secular in the religious and a 
theories, causing conflicts in God’s name; 


2) A predominance of Old Testament or pre-Christian ethics, as if Jesus Christ, the 
power of the politically powerless, has never entered history and His Love has not 
produced the ethical revolution of the Cross and the Resurrection. 


3) A return from a type of pluralism based on equality between all human beings as 
members of one human community in God’s creation despite diversity of race, 
colour and creed, to a pluralism which emphasizes differences between peoples 
according to ethnic criteria and/or religious inspiration and laws without securing 
equality between them. 


VII. WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ? 


It has been stated by a previous speaker that we should not be afraid of the new 
developments, that there is nothing particularly new in it to suggest that plurality of 
nations and religious cultures is a problem. It was argued that the opposite would seem 
to be the case, and that such a plurality might well be part of the divine plan for creation. 
It might, therefore, be possible to shift from the secular basis of society to a religious and 
ethnic one without facing any fundamental problem. This could even play down the 
aggressive nation versus nation tradition in the Bible and within Christianity. 


That is one possible option. We have seen it operative in the Old Testament. And, in 
the light of the limitations or exaggerations of modern secularism it is understandable 
that people would consider it a normal solution to the problem of minorities in the 
modern nation-state set-up. 


A second option is to continue to struggle for the social values and criteria used by 


the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
These assume that individuals are equal regardless of their ethnic or religious 
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background. Of course, currently more people are challenging these assumptions. They 
see that even in regions like Europe, North America and Australia these values remain 
unfulfilled and the problem of equality for ethnic and religious minorities has not yet 
been solved. In many of the Third World countries this challenge is growing stronger. 


In the light of the current challenges, a third option may consist in correcting past 
secularistic trends which marginalized and even eliminated cultural and religious 
particularism. We may need to give both religious and ethnic identities their due place in 
society, provided that equality between all individuals and liberty are guaranteed. To 
this end we need to seek deeper dialogue, both between Christians and different 
historical experiences as well as between Christians and other religions including the 
religious revivalist movements. 


This dialogue should help discover correctives to our past behaviour towards each 
other. It should also help the spiritual and human resources of the various religions and 
humanist experiences that could constitute a common ethical ground for living together 
in a society that respects religious, ethnic and cultural differences while guaranteeing 
mutual respect and equality. 


In the Middle East the very serious challenge that faces us Christians is whether we 
can establish a genuine dialogue with Judaism and Islam, whether we can recover a 
common vision of the oneness and uniqueness of the God of Abraham that can help 
Jews, Christians and Muslims make a creative and constructive contribution to the solu- 
tion of this international spiritual crisis and the tension between religious and secular 
ideologies. Such an endeavour may appear, at first glance, easy since all three religions 
are semitic and related to the same God of the revelation. However, as we have seen the 
obstacles are enormous. But the challenge is there and cannot be avoided. 


I recall that in the course of our discussion someone mentioned the Pope as having 
said during a recent visit to Germany that divine right and human right either stand 
together or fall together. In fact, to us Christians the divine and human have been 
reconciled through the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Are we able to present that 
reconciliation to other religions and to the politicians of this world in a manner that 
could constitute a basis for reconciliation and everlasting peace between peoples and 
nations? 
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V. APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


CCIA HUMAN RIGHTS ADVISORY GROUP MEETING 
27 - 30 June, 1987, Geneva 


Report of Group I: Towards a Universal Standard of Religious Liberty 


I; What is our evaluation of the present international standards on religious 
liberty? How are the standards promoted and implemented? 


The present standards on religious liberty at the international level are found in 
certain documents of worldwide application and others of more limited regional force. 
We recall that the CCIA had an important hand in developing Article 18 of the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights (guaranteeing ‘‘the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion’’), prior to its adoption by the UN General Assembly. The Inter- 
national Covenants that followed also contain applicable provisions. The most recent is 
the Declaration on the Elimination of all Forms of*Intolerance and of Discrimination 
based on Religion or Belief proclaimed on November 25, 1981. Whether worldwide or 
regional, these forbid discrimination within a whole spectrum of human rights because 
of race, nationality, religion or belief. 


The present standards are considered adequate although there are some gaps and 
weaknesses evident in them. Unfortunately within the churches their provisions are little 
known and their implementation is seldom reported in the public media. Some provide 
for complaint procedures that pit state against state; some grant the right of petition to 
victims or their advocates; others require periodic reports from each state on pro- 
grammes undertaken and problems encountered. 


Gaps noted include inadequate protection for ancient religions, new religions, the 


role of women within religion, and minority religions. Moreover the Declaration against 
Intolerance is couched in the negative which tends to limit its effectiveness. 
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Z Is a convention on religious liberty desirable? Will it be helpful? What are the 
problems likely to arise in further standard-setting? 


The group discussed the desirability of a convention on religious liberty. Among the 
considerations against a convention were the following: 


— Some states that support a convention want to use it against other states; 


— Only the states that ratify a convention are bound by it, while the present Declara- 
tion sets a standard that has wide application; 


— A number of other instruments are already in preparation that will delay this 
convention; 


— Drawing up a convention would be time consuming; 


— Should religion or belief be singled out from other freedoms for treatment ina single 
convention? 


— Many feel that drafting a convention will result in minimizing the provisions we now 
have regarding religious liberty, as there has been a restrictive trend in the drafting of 
new documents related to religious liberty. 


Arguments in favour of a convention included the following: 


— The promulgation of a single instrument (as in the cases of Torture and Racial 
Discrimination) strengthens the impact of the document; 


— Ifthe process is time consuming, that will permit careful preparation; 
— The WCC would find a position against a convention untenable; 


— The CCIA willin all probability be asked questions in the course of the development 
of a draft and should be ready to respond. 


The group agreed that there appears to be a majority of the states in favour of the 
preparation of a convention. This political fact will doubtless be determinative. 


3. In case a convention is going to be drafted what role the WCC should play? 
What elements of religious liberty ought to be insisted upon as essential in a 
convention? 


The WCC can make constructive contributions to the development of a convention. 
A study might be launched through member churches to review the standards regarding 
religious liberty in various states in the context of the legislation and evaluation of 
implementation. Other possible efforts by the WCC might include a consultation on 
religious liberty among leaders of many different religions; a consultation at the 
diplomatic or political level providing an opportunity for informed dialogue. These 
consultations should build on the work in local churches that might itself arrange a 
dialogue or consultation among member churches. The CCIA should monitor the 
process for developing a convention in an effort to make sure that existing rights are not 
diminished as the process goes forward. The emphasis should be placed on the aspect of 
non-discrimination based on religion or belief. A future convention should make it clear 
that all efforts should be made to prevent and eliminate discrimination on the grounds 
of religion or belief in the exercise and enjoyment of human rights in all fields of life. 
More specifically, no one shall be abridged or denied, on equal footing with others, 
access to public office, access to education, to social welfare services, etc. on the ground 
that he/she belongs or does not belong to a certain religion or belief. 
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In the drafting of a convention religious worship, teaching, practice and observance 
should be protected and non-discrimination on the basis of religion or belief 
emphasized. If it is not clear that ‘‘witness’’ is protected, then this should be made 
explicit. The convention would have to put obligations on States Parties but it should 
also ensure that all public authorities and institutions and, wherever appropriate, other 
organs of society comply with the provisions of the convention. Misuse of religious 
symbols whether by government or others for non-religious purpose should be 
condemned. Conscientious objection to war and the option of alternative service 
should be explored with member churches to ascertain whether or not the WCC can 
propose a formulation on this subject. 


4. What modalities and mechanisms for implementation of a convention can be 
suggested? 


In addition to means of implementation of a convention including reporting and 
complaints, additional possible remedies through education, dialogue, mediation, 
conciliation, and reconciliation should be explored. The implementation mechanism 
should be broadened to accommodate cultural differences and beliefs to the contrary. 
The convention should be drawn to define a high standard of achievement rather than 
the lowest common denominator. In promulgating a convention the good faith of states 
in signing and ratifying it must be assumed. However some states may choose to state 
reservations or if the enforcement provisions are thought to be too restrictive, the pro- 
visions can be made optional in the drafting. . 


>. What are some of the areas in religious liberty which need further clarification/ 
study in possible preparation for anew WCC position paper on religious liberty? 


Some areas of religious liberty that require further clarification and study by the 
WCC before it prepares a new position paper on the subject include: 


— Typologies of religious intolerance; 

— Typologies of application of religious liberty; 
— Typologies of intra-religious discrimination; 

— Effects of militarization on religious liberty; 

— Effects of national security on religious liberty; 


— Misuse of religious liberty rhetoric to discriminate against minority religious groups 
by dominant religious groups; . 

— Possible ways in which the churches can facilitate the implementation of religious 
liberty standards. 


The WCC should not hesitate to support the drafting and implementation of a 
Universal Standard of Religious Liberty because of fear of being accused of special 
pleading since such a standard would be designed to protect the weakest among us. Such 
advocacy has characterized some of the best efforts of the WCC throughout its history. 


Report of Group II: ‘‘Religious Witness and Practice in Political and Social Life, 
Misuse of Religious Sentiment’’ 
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A. What guidelines and criteria can be suggested for legitimate limits to religious 
practice and witness? What are some of the limits currently experienced in 
some of the societies? 


I. The group began considering first the second part of the question, namely, what are 
some of the limits currently experienced in some of the societies? 


1. Inthis context, general reference was made to already existing studies, among them, 
in particular, the various reports submitted by the Special Rapporteur of the UN Human 
Rights Commission. 


It was noted that such limitations were numerous and growing in some areas. They 
could be found both in positive law as well as in practice. 


2. It was underlined that an appropriate assessment of such limitations, their degree 
and quality, could only be done bearing in mind and properly understanding concrete 
contexts. Limitations which theoretically could strike one as similar, may in practice 
work out quite differently according to the varying socio-legal contexts where they are 
applied. The following general illustrations were given of such contexts: 


(i) The context of religious states where little or no distinction is made between civil 
and religious norms and power. Some Islamic states and the state of Israel are 
cases in point. 


(ii) Secular states with a favourable bias towards religions (in particular Christian- 
ity). 

(iii) Secular states with an unfavourable bias towards religions, such as some of the 
socialist states. 


3. With the above typologies in mind, the following dimensions were noted as meriting 
particular attention: 


Privileges and rights 


From a Christian point of view, churches are not entitled to any special privileges 
that other citizens, groups or communities are not granted. 


However, it is also necessary to warn that privileges and rights are not only two 
different categories but, in order to be able to evaluate what could be an undue privilege 
as compared to legitimate rights, reference again to concrete settings becomes 
indispensable. The following questions were raised and illustrations given: 


— Insuch secular societies where churches are granted certain tax exemption, should 
not other groups and communities as well (such as for example trade unions) 
legitimately have the same benefits? 


— Instates and societies with one dominant religion, sometimes officially proclaimed 
as ‘‘state religion’’, the creation, de facto or de jure, of two or more ‘‘classes of 
citizens’’, with differing benefits on legal, social and practical levels may occur. This 
danger is particularly acute in situations where the dominating religion aggressively 
considers all other religions (or beliefs) as being secondary or even inferior. 
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— A somewhat analogous situation may exist in secular societies where the fact of a 
citizen belonging to a faith or religion may deprive him or her from certain benefits 
or advantages granted to those who declare to have no religion or to be atheist. 


— A number of states who, on the legislative level, have declared full religious liberty 
may, in practice nevertheless try to dictate what churches or religious bodies are 
permitted to do in spheres that normally considered as mainly or purely religious. 
Thus contents of sermons may become very easily branded by the State as being 
‘*subversive’’, etc. Growing trends in this regard were noted in a number of African 
states (besides South Africa). 


4. References also were made to situations where historically dominant religions 
tended to be adopted, according to the circumstances, by the ruling classes. 


In anumber of multi-religious societies, Christian schools (some of them even state- 
subsidized) might give preference to wealthy students regardless of their religion. In 
certain, even private, Christian schools, Christian students may be a minority. 


In many of these contexts, oppressed and impoverished masses tend to resort to 
religious symbols in their struggles of liberation. It is important to note here, however, 
that what we are facing here are not wars between religions or dogmas, but struggles for 
economic and political power. 


5. The fact of being Christian also means to belong to a worldwide ‘‘multinational’’ 
confessing community. What should be underlined here is that, from a Christian point 
of view, this by no means justifies claims to superiority or power to dominate. The unity 
of the Church, as expression of unity in Jesus Christ, is meant to serve all human beings 
and to become a sign for a full unity, in justice and love, of all men and women. 


II. Attention was then given to the first part of the question posed to the group, namely 
what guidelines and criteria can be suggested for legitimate limits to religious practice 
and witness. 


It was admitted, in general terms, that claims based on religion for special rights, 
privileges or immunities apt to impinge upon or violate rights of other citizens, or harm- 
ful for the society at large, could not be tolerated. Some concrete illustrations were given. 


— Insocieties where all citizens need special and legally regulated permission to under- 
take any building, churches there could not easily claim the special privileges.of be- 
ing totally exempt from this for the building of churches. 


— Creation ofa first and second class of citizenry based on religion — already referred 
to earlier — was rejected. 


B. What are some of the problems related to freedom and right to dissent within the 
church? 


This question was seen in many aspects as related to the previous one, even though it 
needed to be examined more from within the church context as such. 


I. Churches should apply to themselves and their functioning as organizations the 


same norms of behaviour and parameters they may request state or civil authorities to 
respect; rejection of racism, equal opportunities, role of women, etc. 
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However, in assessing this, concrete situations again need to be born in mind. 
Church organizational matters deemed to be obvious in certain parts of the world, may 
not be meaningful for believers with different traditions of worship, liturgy and 
theology. 


II. Issues of legitimate and non-legitimate limitations become even more complicated 
in light of existing dissensions between different churches and denominations, further 
aggravated not only by differing theological traditions but also interpretations. 


1. Some illustrations given of such dissensions and conflicting understandings were 
the following: 


— The current debate on ‘‘theology of liberation’’ or, in a broader sense, the whole 
issue of doing theology with the purpose of undergirding concrete struggles for 
justice. 


— The debate (occasionally sheer lack of contact) between the main line of historical 
churches and the so-called non-ecumenical movements. 


— Certain extreme expressions of theological interpretation, such as the different 
variants of premillenialism and ‘‘Armageddon theology’’. 


2. Recognizing their existence, the need to overcome such dissensions was seen to be 
of greatest relevance for the following three challenges or issues: 


(i) True unity and common understanding among Christians are a vital pre- 
condition to the credibility of Christian witness. 


(ii) The quest towards such unity requires that Christians, to begin with, among 
themselves, search for a broader common ethical ground. 


(iii) This, in its turn, will better equip and enable Christians to engage in a mean- 
ingful dialogue with other faiths, with a view to discovering common ethical 
ground for an existential living together of all. 


C. Can special pleas/defence be made regarding actions in socio-political life on the 
basis of religious convictions? 


1. It was clarified, at the outset, that civil disobedience — that is, the disobeying of 
certain laws out of Christian motivation, and the bearing of the legal consequences 
thereof as a form of witness and expression of solidarity — is a different category. 


2. It was felt that a clear-cut yes or no to the question as formulated offered difficulties: 


(i) From a Christian point of view, no authority, whesge 25 civil or not, can impede a 
Christian to plea on religious grounds. 
(il) Furthermore, such a plea, even though its immediate outcome might be negative, 


nevertheless could set off processes leading to an appropriate amendment of 
certain laws. 


(111) | However, a very thin line might occasionally exist between religion-based pleas 
and defences and expressions of bigotry and outright fanaticism. 


It is prudent to recur to pleas on religious ground either when other defences are 
not available or as a last resource. 


(iv) If alegislation as such is based on religion, the question to be faced may rather be 
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one of the feasibility of pleas and defences based on secular understandings or 
convictions. 


3. A closely-related issue was deemed to be the historical fact that Christian con- 
victions have indeed greatly influenced many existing laws and legislation worldwide. 


Currently other faiths seek to have a similar influence, the outcome of which 
sometimes is felt by Christians as being at loggerheads with their understanding as 
Gospel-based values. 


Other faiths, similarly to Christianity, also have worldwide base and community, 
which they as well seek to take advantage of for various purposes. 


As remarked earlier, certain Christian institutions (schools, welfare organizations, 
etc.) can be, and historically have been used, mainly for the purpose and benefit of ruling 
classes, Christian or not. Some other faiths are now also creating institutions and 
bodies, largely copied from Christian institutional models. 


Ey What are some of the major problems regarding misuse of religious sentiment 
especially in the context of religious revivalism? 


1. It was noted that some of the issues involved here had already been touched upon 
earlier. It was pointed out then that revivalism as such in other faiths cannot. be 
automatically branded as something negative. These phenomena also may reflect 
aspects of legitimate renewal. However, a series of aspects of religious revivalism un- 
fortunately can be assessed as negative or even perilous — both for humankind at large, 
as well as occasionally for the respective faiths themselves. 


2. Christianity by no means is today free of negative revivalist phenomena. Serious 
self-criticism is therefore called for. 


Also, only at our own peril we neglect the great appeal of revivalist movements 
touching some very deep dimensions in the human being and society which we 
Christians may have neglected or not taken seriously enough. Some illustrations were 
given: 

(i) Yearning for the transcendental; 


(ii) Past trends of giving the individual undue importance over and against the com- 
munal. This and the thereof ensuing legislative aspects that fail to pay necessary 
attention to collective aspects in society (family, communities of various kinds, 
etc.) are being rejected by revivalist movements. 


(iii) | These movements reject as well what they perceive of as elitism and non- 
recognition. 


It was, however, also noted that the neglect of these and other aspects had been 
occurring mainly in the West and, in particular, within Protestantism. Coupled to this, 
there has been neglect or little understanding of spirituality such as is very much present 
in Orthodox Christianity. 


In seeking to ‘‘counter’’ the appeal of revivalist trends, we too often recur to 
imitative substitutes. What we need is to recover spirituality in true existential and com- 
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munal life contexts. This cannot be achieved by mere superficial gimmicks, not un- 
common in some ecumenical or even local gatherings. 


EB: What are some of the areas in religious liberty which need further clarification/ 
study in possible preparation for anew WCC position paper on religious liberty? 


Much of the above, it was felt, already has clearly delineated a number of such areas. 
In addition the following was noted: 


1. Interfaith dialogue has become urgent and vital, in particular in such regions of 
the world where fanaticism has not yet taken root. 


We need to aim at expressions of ‘‘living dialogue’ which may even mean “‘life-long 
dialogue’’, rooted in the very life of the people itself. 


2. Common ethical ground: Search for a common ethical ground — and not only 
between and among faiths and religions — has become desperately urgent. 


The world has been, up to now, held together by powerful assumptions, based ona 
series of values (some of them perhaps imposed and others not fully shared). This is 
rapidly becoming unglued. 


Note: All through the debate, some held that a definition of religion as such was 
vitally needed and urgently called for. 


The arguments given in favour of this were the following: 


— Such a definition would be of great help in societies and situations where people 
were considered to be ‘outside the society’’, if they did not adhere to a religion. They 
had no rights, could not marry, be properly buried, etc. 


— While it was conceded that very precise and scholarly definitions already exist, it 
was nevertheless argued that such academic definitions would not be taken seriously 
by the authorities concerned while they would respect some such definition coming 
from a body like the WCC. 


The arguments against such a definition were the following: 
— God cannot and should not be fenced in by human definitions. 


— Authorities did not act in the cases referred to above on the basis of presence or 
absence of formal definitions of religion but out of political motivations. 


— Any such definition would provide state authorities with an extremely dangerous 
tool for the purposes of undue limitations and deprivation of religious liberty. State 
authorities have no business in defining religion. At the utmost, and with the 
greatest caution, only negative definitions can be entrusted to them, that is, to 
decide how far the stated goals and current practices of a group or community that 
claims to be religious are inimical to the common good of the society and/or 
dangerous for other people (or themselves). 


— Any definition of religion — lest it is so general as to be meaningless — is bound to 
exclude more than it includes. 


As no consensus could be reached, the group decided to pass on this question for 
further consideration of its merits and study if called for. 
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APPENDIX B 


DECLARATION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS 
OF INTOLERANCE AND OF DISCRIMINATION 
BASED ON RELIGION OR BELIEF 


Proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 25 November 1981 
(Resolution 36/55) 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that one of the basic principles of the Charter of the United Nations is 
that of the dignity and equality inherent in all human beings, and that all Member States 
have pledged themselves to take joint and separate action in co-operation with the 
Organization to promote and encourage universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the International 
Covenants on Human Rights proclaim the principles of non-discrimination and 
equality before the law and the right to freedom of thought, conscience, religion and 
belief, 


Considering that the disregard and infringement of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, in particular of the right to freedom of thought, conscience, religion or 
whatever belief, have brought, directly or indirectly, wars and great suffering to 
mankind, especially where they serve as a means of foreign interference in the internal 
affairs of other States and amount to kindling hatred between peoples and nations, 


Considering that religion or belief, for anyone who professes either, is one of the 
fundamental elements in his conception of life and that freedom of religion or belief 
should be fully respected and guaranteed, 


Considering that it is essential to promote understanding, tolerance and respect in 
matters relating to freedom of religion and belief and to ensure that the use of religion or 
belief for ends inconsistent with the Charter of the United Nations, other relevant 
instruments of the United Nations and the purposes and principles of the present 
Declaration is inadmissible, 


Convinced that freedom of religion and belief should also contribute to the attain- 
ment of the goals of world peace, social justice and friendship among peoples and to the 
elimination of ideologies or practices of colonialism and racial discrimination, 


Noting with satisfaction the adoption of several, and the coming into force of some, 


conventions, under the aegis of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies, for 
the elimination of various forms of discrimination, 
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Concerned by manifestations of intolerance and by the existence of discrimination 
in matters of religion or belief still in evidence in some areas of the world, 


Resolved to adopt all necessary measures for the speedy elimination of such 
intolerance in all its forms and manifestations and to prevent and combat discrimina- 
tion on the ground of religion or belief, 


Proclaims this Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of 
Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief: 


Article 1 


1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought conscience and religion. This 
right shall include freedom to have a religion or whatever belief of his choice, and 
freedom, either individually or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and teaching. 


2. No one shall be subject to coercion which would impair his freedom to have a 
religion or belief of his choice. 


3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject only to such limitations 
as are prescribed by law and are necessary to protect public safety, order, health or 
morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 2 


1. Noone shall be subject to discrimination by any State, institution, group of persons, 
or person on grounds of religion or other beliefs. — 


2. For the purposes of the present Declaration, the expression ‘‘intolerance and 
discrimination based on religion or belief’’ means any distinction, exclusion, restriction 
or preference based on religin or belief and having as its purpose or as its effect nullifica- 
tion or impairment of the recognition, enjoyment or exercise of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms on an equal basis. 


Article 3 


Discrimination between human being on grounds of religion or belief constitutes an 
_ affront to human dignity and a disavowal of the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and shall be condemned as a violation of the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and enunciated in 
detail in the International Covenants on Human Rights, and as an obstacle to friendly 
and peaceful relations between nations. 


Article 4 


1. All States shall take effective measures to prevent and eliminate discrimination 
on the grounds of religon or belief in the recognition, exercise and enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in all fields of civil, economic, political, social and 
cultural life. 


2. All States shall make all efforts to enact or rescind legislation where necessary to 
prohibit any such discrimination, and to take all appropriate measures to combat 
intolerance on the grounds of religion or other beliefs in this matter. 
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Article 5 


1. The parents or, as the case may be, the legal guardians of the child have the right to 
organize the life within the family in accordance with their religion or belief and bearing 
in mind the moral education in which they believe the child should be brought up. 


2. Every child shall enjoy the right to have access to education in the matter of 
religion or belief in accordance with the wishes of his parents or, as the case may be, legal 
guardians, and shall not be compelled to receive teaching on religion or belief against 
the wishes of his parents or legal guardians, the best interests of the child being the 
guiding principle. 


3. The child shall be protected from any form of discrimination on the ground of 
religion or belief. He shall be brought up in a spirit of understanding, tolerance, friend- 
ship among peoples, peace and universal brotherhood, respect for freedom of religion 
or belief of others, and in full consciousness that his energy and talents should be 
devoted to the service of his fellow men. 


4. In the case of a child who is not under the care either of his parents or of legal 
guardians, due account shall be taken of their expressed wishes or of any other proof of 
their wishes in the matter of religion or belief, the best interests of the child being the 
guiding principle. 


5. Practices of a religion or beliefs in which a child is brought up must not be injurious 
to his physical or mental health or to his full development, taking into account article 1, 
paragraph 3, of the present Declaration. 


Article 6 


In accordance with article | of the present Declaration, and subject to the provisions 
of article 1, paragraph 3, the right to freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief 
shall include, inter alia, the following freedoms: 


(a) To worship or assemble in connection with a religion or belief, and to establish 
and maintain places for these purposes; 


(b) To establish and maintain appropriate charitable or humanitarian institutions; 


(c) To make, acquire and use to an adequate extent the necessary articles and materials 
related to the rites or customs of a religion or belief; 


(d) To write, issue and disseminate relevant publications in these areas; 
(e) To teach a religion or belief in places suitable for these purposes; 


(f) To solicit and receive voluntary financial and other contributions from individuals 
and institutions; 


(zg) To train, appoint, elect or designate by succession appropriate leaders called for 
by the requirements and standards of any religion or belief; 


(h) To observe days of rest and to celebrate holidays and ceremonies in accordance 
with the precepts of one’s religion or belief; 


(i) To establish and maintain communications with individuals and communities in 
matters of religion and belief at the national and international levels. 
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Article 7 
The rights and freedoms set forth in the present Declaration shall be accorded in 
national legislation in such a manner that everyone shall be able to avail himself of such 
rights and freedoms in practice. 
Article 8 
Nothing in the present Declaration shall be construed as restricting or derogating 


from any right defined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights. 
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APPENDIX C 


ORAL INTERVENTION AT THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 42ND SESSION, 24 FEBRUARY 1986, 
REGARDING RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


by Ninan Koshy, 
Director of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
of the World Council of Churches 


Item 23: Implementation of the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief 


Mr. Chairman, 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of 
Churches regularly receives disturbing reports of continued and newly developing 
instances of intolerance and of discrimination based on religion or belief. Even during 
this session of the Commission on Human Rights, we have learned of the arrest and 
detention of clergy and religious workers in several parts of the world. The list of persons 
who have suffered or are suffering as a result of activities in which they engage out of 
their religious convictions during this year alone is distressingly lengthy. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find any country where the problem of religious liberty is fully and 
definitively solved. 


The World Council of Churches has a long and impressive history in dealing with the 
question of religious liberty. During the work of the UN leading to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs took an active part in the formulation of Article 18 of that Declaration which 
represents a standard of conduct which has yet to be fully realized. 


The Council’s concern on human rights has never been confined to religious liberty. 
In fact it has never dealt with religious liberty in isolation. On the other hand, the World 
Council of Churches has stated clearly that the right to religious freedom is inseparable 
from other fundamental human rights. Further, it has maintained that no religious com- 
munity should plead for its own religious liberty without active respect and reverence for 
the faith and basic human rights of others, including those who do not profess or 
practice any religion. For the churches within the fellowship of the World Council of 
Churches, religious liberty is essential so that they can fulfill their responsibilities which 
arise from the Christian faith. Central to these responsibilities is the obligation to serve 
the whole community, promoting the cause of justice and peace. | 


When Christian churches speak on the subject of religious liberty, or call for an end 
to intolerance or discrimination as a result of religion or belief, they do so with humility 
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and repentance. The church’s own history of intolerance and religious discrimination 
has been openly confessed. Numerous member churches of the World Council of 
Churches have had to suffer greatly, often unjustly, as a result of this history. 


Event today, religious factors often feed and inflame conflicts among and within 
nations. On the other hand, it is also true that religion and even the issue-of religious 
liberty is often used for political ends. Religious fervour and frustrations, tensions 
among religious communities and latent aspirations for justice which express them- 
selves in religious terms are often misused by political powers for legitimization of 
particular political or economic programmes. In some cases, political authorities will 
encourage or aggravate existing tensions among fragmented religious communities in 
order to control more easily their activities or weaken them. 


The experience of the more than 300 member churches who belong to the World 
Council of Churches, representing in total some 400 milion Christians in all parts of the 
world, illustrates clearly the immense complexity of the problems this Commission 
must face in dealing with this item of the agenda. 


When governments themselves, whose task it is to safeguard and protect religious 
communities and expression, practice repression and discrimination, this is deeply 
reprehensible and deserves the full condemnation by the international community of 
nations. Conflict between church and state is however only one manifestation of 
intolerance and discrimination. 


Difficulties of equally dramatic proportions often arise out of conflicts between 
religious minorities and majorities, or as a result of ethnic and cultural conflicts which 
have religious manifestations. Difficulties may arise also when certain religions come to 
dominate political institutions to the point of discriminating against other religions 
within the same nation. Discrimination is also experienced when religious communities 
or persons are engaged in the social realm, out of their faith convictions, such as in the 
struggle for human rights. | 


The World Council of Churches is fully committed to the strengthening of 
implementation mechanisms for the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief. We believe that govern- 
ments themselves will benefit from the active engagement of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights in this regard. 


At the same time, we deem it necessary to caution the Commission with regard to the 
nature of the mechanism to be created. Questions related to intolerance based on 
religion are different in nature from violations such as torture, disappearances or 
summary executions. In the case of the latter, the World Council of Churches has 
repeatedly called for exposure and unreserved condemnation. 


In order to combat religious discrimination however, the World Council of 
Churches’ almost 40-year experience has taught that a different kind of approach will 
achieve more long-standing results. Such an approach should enable and promote 
tolerance and be positive and constructive, rather than denunciatory. 


The emphasis of whatever resolution this Commission may adopt should be one of 
dialogue. The Commission should seek means by which dialogue may be promoted 
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between religious communities and their governments, as well as among religious com- 
munities themselves. The Commission should enquire into and analyze the causes 
which might lead to or exacerbate discrimination or intolerance based on religion or 
belief. 


National legislation which may be relevant to discrimination or intolerance based on 
religion or belief should be examined and kept under review. In this respect, the report of 
the Special Rapporteur of the Sub-Commission, Mrs. Odio Benito, will be of particular 
relevance. 


In addition, there is a need to examine socio-political changes and factors which may 
affect relationships between religious or belief communities and their governments, or 
among such communities. The Commission should discuss with and recommend to 
governments, religious communities and the media educational efforts or programmes 
designed to promote tolerance. It should encourage governments to utilize the advisory 
services of the United Nations Centre for Human Rights in order to further the 
implementation of the Declaration. 


If this approach is acceptable, Mr. Chairman, the naming of a Special Represent- 
ative of this Commission, would be, in our view, more appropriate than a Special 
Rapporteur. 


The kind of mandate we are suggesting would require a great deal of sensitivity, 
flexibility, compassion, and diplomatic skills. We plead with the members of this Com- 
mission to refrain from political exploitation of this issue, which is so deeply rooted in 
the hopes and aspirations of the great majority of the world’s population. We hope that 
all countries represented here would encourage such a positive approach to the issue, 
and support mechanism that will reflect that approach. 


Finally, the World Council of Churches and its member churches around the world 
pledge their assistance and support in all possible ways to the full implementation of any 
genuinely effective mechanism that this Commission may institute for the elimination 
of all forms of intolerance and of discrimination based on religion or belief. 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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APPENDIX D 


UN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 43RD SESSION, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


1987/15.: Implementation of the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief 


The Commission on Human Rights, 


Conscious of the need to promote universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, 


Recalling General Assembly resolution 36/55 of 25 November 1981, in which the 
Assembly proclaimed the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance 
and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, 


Noting General Assembly resolution 41/112 of 4 December 1986, in which the 
Assembly requested the Commission on Human Rights to continue its consideration of 
measures to implement the Declaration and to report, through the Economic and Social 
Council, to the General Assembly at its forty-second session, 


Noting the submission to the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, at its forthcoming thirty-nine session, of the study prepared by 
its Special Rapporteur in accordance with Sub-Commission resolution 1983/31 of 6 
September 1983 on the current dimensions of the problems of intolerance and of 
discrimination on the grounds of religion or belief (E/CN.4/Sub.2/1987/26), 


Recognizing that it is desirable to enhance the promotional and public information 
activities of the United Nations in matters relating to freedom of religion or belief and 
that both governments and non-governmental organizations have an important role to 
play in this domain, 


Conscious of the importance of education in ensuring tolerance of religion or belief, 

Recognizing the valuable contribution that can be made to the encouragement of 
understanding, tolerance and respect in matters relating to freedom of religion or belief 
by activities undertaken on a regional basis, 

Recognizing that non-governmental organizations and religious bodies and groups 


at every level have an important role to play in the promotion of tolerance and the 
protection of freedom of religion or belief, 
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Having carefully examined the report (E/CN.4/1987/35) of the Special Rapporteur 
of the Commission appointed to examine incidents and governmental actions in all 
parts of the world which are inconsistent with the provisions of the Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or 
Belief and to recommend remedial measures, as appropriate, 


Seriously concerned that intolerance and discrimination on the grounds of religion 
or belief continue to occur in many parts of the world, 


Believing that further efforts are therefore required in order to promote and protect 
the right to freedom of thought, conscience, religion and belief, 


r Reaffirms that freedom of thought, conscience, religion and belief is a right 
guaranteed to all without discrimination; 


a Commends the report of the Special Rapporteur; 


oy Urges States, in accordance with their respective constitutional system, and 
with such internationally accepted instruments as the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, to provide, where 
they have not already done so, adequate constitutional and legal guarantees of freedom 
of thought, conscience, religion and belief, including the provision of effective remedies 
where there is intolerance or discrimination based on religion or belief; 


4. Requests the Sub-Commission to examine as a matter of priority at its thirty- 
ninth session the report of its Special Rapporteur, Mrs. Elizabeth Odio Benito, and to 
transmit it to the Commission at its forty-fourth session, together with the observations 
of the Sub-Commission, in particular in regard to the recommendations concerning the 
elaboration of a convention; 


BY Urges States that have not already done so to provide the Secretary-General 
with information on their national legislation and regulations on the question of 
freedom of religion or belief, with particular regard to the measures taken to combat 
intolerance or discrimination in this field; 


6. Requests the Secretary-General to prepare, on the basis of the information so 
provided, an addendum to the compendium of the national legislation and regulations 
of States on the question of freedom of religion or belief, with particular regard to the 
measures taken to combat intolerance or discrimination in this field; 


T: Urges all States to take all appropriate measures to combat intolerance and 
to encourage understanding, tolerance and respect in matters relating to freedom of 
religion or belief and, in this context, to examine, where necessary, the supervision and 
training of their civil servants, educators and other public officials to ensure that, in the 
course of their official duties, they respect different religions and beliefs and do not 
discriminate against persons professing other religions or beliefs; 


8. Invites the United Nations University and other academic and research © 


institutions to undertake programmes and studies on the encouragement of under- 
standing, tolerance and respect in matters relating to freedom of religion or belief; 
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9. Invites the Secretary-General to continue to give high priority to the 
dissemination of the text of the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, in all official languages 
of the United Nations and in national languages, and to take all appropriate measures to 
make the text available for use by United Nations information centres as well as by other 
interested bodies; 


10. Requests the Secretary-General in this context to invite interested non- 
governmental organizations to consider what further role they could envisage playing in 
the dissemination of the Declaration in national and local languages; 


ae Recognizes the important contribution which a binding international 
instrument could make towards eliminating all forms of intolerance and of discrimina- 
tion based on religion or belief, and invites the Secretary-General to submit a report to 
the Commission at its forty-fourth session based on the comments of Member States on 
the modalities by which such an undertaking could be pursued, including the possible 
establishment of a working group, taking into account the provisions of General 
Assembly resolution 41/120 of 4 December 1986, as well as the deliberations of the 
Commission on this subject; 


h2 Decides to consider, at its forty-fourth session, in the light of the report of 
the Secretary-General, the report of Mrs. Odio Benito and the relevant observations of 
the Sub-Commission, the question of the drafting of such an instrument; 


13. Decides to extend for one year the mandate of the Special Rapporteur 
appointed to examine incidents and governmental actions in all parts of the world which 
are inconsistent with the provisions of the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief and to recommend 
remedial measures, as appropriate; 


14. Invites the Special Rapporteur, in carrying out his mandate, to bear in mind 
the need to be able to respond effectively to credible and reliable information that comes 
before him and to carry out his work with discretion and independence; 


15. Requests the Secretary-General to provide all necessary assistance to the 
Special Rapporteur to enable him to report to the Commission at its forty-fourth ses- 
sion; 


16. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Commission at its forty- 
fourth session on measures to implement the present resolution; 


Mh. Decides to continue its consideration of this matter at its forty-fourth 


session under the agenda item ‘‘Implementation of the Declaration on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief”’. 
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APPENDIX E 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
AMSTERDAM, 1948, DECLARATION ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


‘‘An essential element in a good international order is freedom of religion. This is an 
implication of the Christian faith and of the worldwide nature of Christianity. 
Christians, therefore, view the question of religious freedom as an international 
problem. They are concerned that religious freedom be everywhere secured. In pleading 
for this freedom, they do not ask for any privilege to be granted to Christians that is 
denied to others. While the liberty with which Christ has set men free can neither be 
given nor destroyed by any government, Christians, because of that inner freedom, are 
both jealous of its outward expression and solicitous that all men should have freedom 
in religious life. The nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption and 
calling, and man’s activities in family, state and culture establish limits beyond which the 
government cannot with impunity go. The rights which Christian discipleship demands 
are such as are good for all men, and no nation has ever suffered by reason of granting 
such liberties. Accordingly: 


The rights of religious freedom herein declared shall be recognized and observed for 
all persons without distinction as to race, colour, sex, language, or religion, and 
without imposition of disabilities by virtue of legal provision of administrative acts. 


1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed. 


The right to determine faith and creed involves both the process whereby a person 
adheres to a belief and the process whereby he changes his belief. It includes the right 
to receive instruction and education. 


This right becomes meaningful when man has the opportunity of access to informa- 
tion. Religious, social and political institutions have the obligation to permit the 
mature individual to relate himself to sources of information in such a way as to 
allow personal religious decision and belief. 


The right to determine one’s belief is limited by the right of parents to decide sources 
of information to which their children shall have access. In the process of reaching 
decisions, everyone ought to take into account his higher self-interests and the 
implications of his beliefs for the well-being of his fellowmen. 


2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching and 
practice, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relationships in a social 
or political community. 


The right of religious expression includes freedom of worship both public and 
private; freedom to place information at the disposal of others by processes of 
teaching, preaching and persuasion; and freedom to pursue such activities as are 
dictated by conscience. It also includes freedom to express implications of belief for 
society and its government. 
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This right requires freedom from arbitrary limitation of religious expression in all 
means of communication, including speech, press, radio, motion pictures and art. 
Social and political institutions should grant immunity from discrimination and 
from legal disabilities on grounds of expressed religious conviction, at least to the 
point where recognized community interests are adversely affected. 


Freedom of religious expression is limited by the rights of parents to determine the 
religious point of view to which their children shall be exposed. It is further subject 
to such limitations, prescribed by law as are necessary to protect order and welfare, 
morals and the rights and freedoms of others. Each person must recognize the rights 
of others to express their beliefs and must have respect for authority at all times, even 
when conscience forces him to take issue with the people who are in authority or with 
the position they advocate. 


Every person has the right to associate: with others and to organize with them for 
religious purposes. 


This right includes freedom to form religious organizations, to seek membership in 
religious organizations, and to sever relationship with religious organizations. 


It requires that the rights of association and organization guaranteed by a com- 
munity to its members include the right of forming associations for religious 
purposes. 


It is subject to the same limits imposed on all associations by non-discriminatory 
laws. 


Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action in accordance with 
the rights of individual persons, has the right to determine its policies and practices 
for the accomplishment of its chosen purposes. 


The rights which are claimed for the individual in his exercise of religious liberty 
become the rights of the religious organization, including the right to determine its 
faith and creed; to engage in religious worship, both public and private; to teach, 
educate, preach and persuade; to express implications of belief for society and 
government. To these will be added certain corporate rights which derive from the 
rights of individual persons, such as the right: to determine the form or organiza- 
tion, its government and conditions of membership; to select and train its own 
officers, leaders and workers; to publish and circulate religious literature; to carry on 
service and missionary activities at home and abroad; to hold property and to collect 
funds; to cooperate and to unite with other religious bodies at home and in other 
lands, including freedom to invite or to send personnel beyond national frontiers 
and to give or to receive financial assistance; to use such facilities, open to all citizens 
or associations, as will make possible the accomplishment of religious ends. 


In order that these rights may be realized in social experience, the State must grant to 
religious organizations and their members the same rights which it grants to other 
organizations, including the right of self-government, of public meeting, of speech, 
of press and publication, of holding property, of collecting funds, of travel, of 
ingress and egress, and generally of administering their own affairs. 


The community has the right to require obedience to non-discriminatory laws pass- 
ed in the interest of public order and well-being. In the exercise of its rights, a 
religious organization must respect the rights of other religious organizations and 
must safeguard the corporate and individual rights of the entire community:’ 


APPENDIX F 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, SEPTEMBER 1979 


1. The World Council of Churches has been actively engaged in the struggle for 
religious liberty from the moment of its inception. Churches joining the WCC have done 
it on the realistic assumption that their visible membership in a world community of 
churches would enhance their own possibilities of life, witness and work and in some 
cases their own freedom and safety as religious communities. Since the first Assembly of 
the WCC in 1948, the subject of religious liberty has been dealt with by WCC decision- 
making bodies in 27 major statements, reports, memoranda and declarations, in 
addition to the number of initiatives and actions taken with regard to specific situations. 


2. Careful study of these statements reveals that there has been a progressive 
evolution in the ecumenical understanding of religious liberty, which has been 
augmented and refined by the variety of concrete experiences of member churches as 
they live and work in vastly different environments. The realization has grown in the 
ecumenical movement that religious liberty cannot be divorced from other aspects of 
human rights, and that the church is not credible if it fights for its own rights isolated 
from a concern for all rights for all people. But if it speaks in universal terms, the church 
cannot isolate for priority consideration the question of its own religious freedom. 
Conversely, a church which struggles for all rights for all people has, often with surprise, 
rediscovered something of its essential evangelical mission. These should be seen as 
central concerns for all world religions and thus merit priority attention in efforts of 
dialogue and concrete interactions in community life especially in multi-religious 
societies. 


3. The Fifth Assembly, Nairobi, 1975, summarized these insights as follows : 
The Right to Religious Freedom 


The right to religious freedom has been and continues to be a major concern of 
member churches and the WCC. However, this right should never be seen as belonging 
exclusively to the church. The exercise of religious freedom has not always reflected the 
great diversity of convictions that exist in the world. This right is inseparable from other 
fundamental human rights. No religious community should plead for its own religious 
liberty without active respect and reverence for the faith and basic human nights of 
others. } 


Religious liberty should never be used to claim privileges. For the church this right is 
essential so that it can fulfil its responsibilities which arise out of the Christian faith. 
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Central to these responsibilities is the obligation to serve the whole community. 


The right to religious freedom has been enshrined in most constitutions as a basic 
human right. By religious freedom we mean the freedom to have or to adopt a religion or 
belief of one’s choice, and freedom, either individually or in community with others and 
in public or private, to manifest one’s religion or belief in worship, observance, practice 
and teaching. Religious freedom should also include the right and duty of religious 
bodies to criticize the ruling powers when necessary, on the basis of their religious 
convictions. In this context, it was noted that many Chnistians in different parts of the 
world are in prison for reasons of conscience or for political reasons as a result of their 
seeking to respond to the total demands of the Gospel. 


4. The insights gained in the whole period since World War II are the fruit of 
experiences which might roughly be categorized in four types: 


(i) The experience of churches functioning in accordance with their teaching, 
tradition and practice, in countries undergoing radical social transformation 
including a total secularization of state and society, accompanied by new 
juridical relations between the state and religious communities. 


(ii) The problems encountered by Christians and people of other faiths in countries 
struggling for liberation and self-determination or newly-independent, when 
their relationships with religious organizations outside the country and the 
support received from them, as expressions of the universal dimensions of 
religions, are interpreted to be in conflict with national aspirations and loyalties. 


(iii) In some societies, with very varied political systems and social backgrounds, 
which grossly violate basic human rights, an increasing number of churches 
have become actively involved in struggles for justice and human nghts based 
on their sincere understanding of the Gospel of Christ, although governments 
usually regard these as purely political activities. 


(iv) In an increasing number of countries, communal and national aspirations are 
framed not in secular but religious terms, creating the climate for religious 
revival of a type which causes friction between dominant religious forces and 
minority religions. 


5. Obviously, ecumenical response to these situations cannot be uniform, but must 
vary according to the precise needs of its member churches, based on the best available 
analysis of each case. Each case must furthermore be seen within its particular historical, 
cultural and social context, although certain emerging common trends need urgent 
attention. 


6. The Executive Committee of the WCC, at its meeting from 10 to 14 September, 
received detailed information on new developments with regard to religious liberty. 
During the past two years, incidents and events which have a direct bearing on religious 
liberty have occurred with alarming frequency. Complaints by member churches in a 
variety of countries around the world have multiplied, making it imperative for the WCC 
carefully to examine whether these individual cases constitute a major trend on a world 
scale. 
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7. The Executive Committee expresses its appreciation to the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs for its continuing work with regard to religious liberty 
and human rights in general, and to the General Secretary for the care and sensitivity 
with which the concerns of member churches regarding their religious liberty have been 
answered. The particular cases which we have examined show that the question of 
religious liberty is posed in a variety of ways, with greatly varying severity. If responses by 
the World Council of Churches have been by and large rather cautious, this is because 
thirty years of experience has taught that an overzealous reaction from abroad can have 
in some cases disastrous effects, especially when national sensitivities are not taken into 
account. We are gratified to note that churches experiencing difficulties continue to 
approach the WCC with trust and respect. 


8. In analyzing the trends in religious liberty, we note that some of the problems 
encountered have an old historical basis, aggravated by an insecure national govern- 
ment. In other cases, we see the familiar feature of new revolutionary governments 
wishing to exert rigid control over religious institutions which are seen either as alien 
elements or potential opposition forces. Legislation is increasingly being used to exert 
control, either by registration and regulation of church structures, or by the prohibition 
or discouragement of conversion. In some cases these legal means are meant to increase 
the popularity of existing governments among certain sectors of the electorate; in others 
they are attempts to limit either active or symbolic opposition to unpopular and un- 
democratic regimes. 


9. The Executive Committee instructs the Human Rights Advisory Group of the 
CCIA to undertake further study and analysis of changing trends with regard to religious 
liberty, giving attention to areas either where there has been a marked worsening of the 
situation within the recent past, or where new legal enactments or administrative 
measures have been proposed or promulgated which our member churches regard as 
indicative of a trend in the direction of a restriction of religious liberty. This study should 
include some reflections on the principle of religious liberty itself, cxamining how the 
concept is viewed by different societies and religions. A detailed, reflective report should 
be prepared by the CCIA for presentation to the Central Committee in August 1980, and 
in preparation for the same, a preliminary study paper with further detailed analysis of 
the four different situations outlined under point 4 above, and formulating questions of 
principle and practice where further clarification is needed. 


The Executive Committee feels the need for a constant review of a fast changing 
scene, as also for a vigilant pastoral concern, not only for all whose liberties are curtailed 
but also for those elements within all ideological systems and religious leaderships who 
are earnestly seeking a reinterpretation along more humane lines of previous judgments 
on the human rights of those who disagree with them on religious grounds. 


The Church of Jesus Christ was born and nurtured in a world where Christians were 
not only denied religious liberty, but in fact were deliberately and often ruthlessly 
persecuted. And persecutions were not confined to the Church’s infancy. Today, how- 
ever, Christians have to be concerned about more than their own religious liberty. Our 
concern must extend to the defence of the human rights and liberty of all — whether they 
profess other religions or no religion. We have to help find ways in which the common 
humanity of a pluralistic world can be expressed in societies which affirm the dignity and 
freedom of all human beings. 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES OF CCIA BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


1979/No. 
1979/No. 


1979/No. 
1980/No. 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 
1981/No. 
1981/No. 
1981/No. 
1982/No. 
1982/No. 
1982/No. 
1982/No. 


1983/No. 


1983/No. 


1 
2 


— 


— 


1983/No. 3 


1983/No. 


1983/No. 
1984/No. 
1984/No. 
1985/No. 


1986/No. 
1986/No. 


—— 


— 


= 


Human Rights in the Republic of Korea (out of print) 


33rd Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 
from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


The Indochina Conflict: Basic Elements (English) 


34th Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 
from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


Iron Hand, Velvet Glove: Studies on Militarization in 
Five Critical Areas in the Philippines (out of print) 


Arms Race in Europe: New Developments, 
Interview with Wolf von Baudissin (English, German) 


Study Paper on Religious Liberty (English) 

El Salvador, One Year of Repression (English) 

Political Trends in Africa (out of print) 

The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement (English) 
Political Issues Linking the Pacific and Asia (out of print) 

Invasion of Lebanon (English) 

Militarism and Human Rights (English) 


Ecumenical Presence at the United Nations 
Second Special Session on Disarmament (English) 


In Their Own Words: Human Rights Violations in the West Bank 
(English) 


Conflict in the South Atlantic: Documents on the Falklands/Malvinas 
Crisis (English) 


Human Rights on the Ecumenical Agenda (English) 


International Affairs at the Sixth Assembly 
Statements, Resolutions, Minutes (English, German, French, Spanish) 


Marshall Islands: 37 years after (English, French) 
Armenia: The Continuing Tragedy (English, French, German, Spanish) 
New Caledonia: Towards Kanak Independence (English, French) 


Peace and Justice in North East Asia: Prospects for Peaceful Resolution 
of Conflicts (English) 


Philippines: Testimonies on Human Rights Violations (English) 


Militarization in the Information Age (English) 
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